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Gu Memory of Prof. A. LO. Graehuer, B. B. 


The readers of the QUARTERLY are acquainted 
with the sad fact that it has pleased Almighty God 
to remove from a wide sphere of activity our well- 
beloved and highly esteemed colleague, Dr. A. L. 
Graebner, professor in Concordia Seminary and edi- 
tor of the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. Dr. Graebner 
was born at Frankentrost, Mich., July 10, 1849, and 
died at St. Louis, Mo., December 7 last. Funeral 
services were held December 11 in Concordia Semi- 
nary Hall and in Holy Cross Church, the speakers 
being Dr. F. Pieper of St.Louis, Mo., Prof. A. Pieper 
of Wauwatosa, Wis., Prof. J. Schaller of New Ulm, 
Minn., Rev. C. C. Schmidt of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Dr. H.G. Stub of Hamline, Minn. Dr. A.L. Graeb- 
ner was a man of rare parts, a character of great 
firmness, a scholar of universal learning, a church 
historian of original research, a master of a fluent, 
dignified, and lucid English, a laborer of indefati- 
gable energy, a Christian humble and grateful, and 
ever ready to serve his brethren, a valiant defender of 
the Christian faith, a champion especially of the sola 
gratia and the sola Scriptura,—a TRUE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGIAN, whose death, in more than one sense, 
means a great loss to the Lutheran church of America. 

F, BENTE. 
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WHAT IS LUTHERAN AND WHAT CALVINISTIC DOC- 
TRINE IN THE ARTICLE OF ELECTION AND 
PREDESTINATION ? 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


In the Zpztome the authors of the Formula of Concord 
assign their reasons for inserting an article on ‘‘God’s fore- 
knowledge and election’’ in these words: 

‘‘No public controversy has arisen among the theolo- 
gians of the Augsburg Confession concerning this article. 
But since it is a consolatory article, when rightly handled, 
and also in order that no offensive disputation may arise in 
the course of time, it is also explained in this writing.’’ 
(See Preface to Art. XI.) 

What the authors of the orm of Concord aimed to pre- 
vent nevertheless came to pass three hundred years later. 
The Book of Concord was published in 1580, and in 1880 
the great controversy on election began in the American 
Lutheran church, and it was the writer’s lot to take a mod- 
est part in this controversy, not by choice, but only of 
necessity. 

After the heat of the controversy had blown over, the 
following articles were written with much care and study, 
the whole subject yet being fresh in our mind. They were 
published in the Lutheran Witness (vols. II and III). 

After a rest of two decades the same old controversy 
has been revived by Free Conferences which had been ar- 
ranged for the purpose of coming to an understanding. 
Thus far these conferences have failed of their object, but 
they have by no means been unfruitful. They have brought 
to the forefront what from the very outset was the root of 
the whole controversy: the difference in the principles of 
Scripture interpretation. In 1884 we wrote with reference 
to ‘‘Unlutheran and false principles’’: ‘‘That it is the office 
of a theologian, when doctrines of the Scriptures seem to 
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contradict one another, to harmonize them with each other 
by drawing inferences, and that such inferences are ‘just as 
well and as much divine truth’ as the written Word. ‘This 
we hold to be the most dangerous and destructive principle 
which has been advanced in all this controversy, because 
thereby human inferences are placed on an equality with 
the inspired Word, and the theologian is made master over 
the Scriptures.” “(Lath W7t., "vol, 11, p.122:) 

It seems strange that this point was at that time not 
given the prominence in the discussion which it deserved, 
and was left to crop up at this lateday. But the governing 
hand of God has been manifest in all this controversy. We 
cannot but count it a veritable godsend that at this present 
time, when Rationalism and Higher Criticism are making 
themselves so rampant, the sound and solid principles of 
Scripture interpretation must come into public discussion 
within our beloved Evangelical-Lutheran church. It may 
be of service to save our church from the invasion of those 
baneful tendencies. If this be the object of God, it is cer- 
tainly a thankworthy fruit of the otherwise fruitless Free 
Conferences. As to which is the Lutheran and which the 
Calvinistic principle of Scripture interpretation we cheerfully 
allow the reader of the following articles to judge for himself. 

In the prefatory remarks to the following dissertation 
we also wrote: ‘‘We have long since desired to see the dif- 
ference between the Lutheran and the Calvinistic doctrine 
set forth. In the following articles we expect to present an 
essay on this subject, hoping that it will induce abler pens 
to show that Missouri’s doctrine is by no means akin to 
Calvinism, but is the very opposite of it.’’? In the mean 
time no pen, neither an abler nor an unabler, has been put 
to this task, and as these articles were buried in those old 
volumes of the Lutheran Witness we thought it well to have 
them republished for more general perusal. They are re- 
produced unchanged, excepting that some reflections on the 
pending controversy are stricken out as not properly belong- 
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ing into the scopus of this attempt. If they should con- 
tribute a mite towards a better understanding between the 
contending parties, no man would rejoice more than their 
author; for he has belonged both to the Missouri and the 
Ohio synods, and he loves them both. 


I. EXTENT OF ELECTION AND PREDESTINATION. 


John Calvin, a Frenchman, was born July 10, 1509, at 
Noyon, France. According to the will of his father he was © 
to enter the priesthood, but later he studied law. In 1532, 
two years after the Diet at Augsburg, he publicly embraced 
Protestantism, and in 1534 he was obliged to flee from 
France. In 1536 he settled at Geneva, in Switzerland, but 
because of his rigorous strictness in applying church dis- 
cipline he was banished from the city and went to Strass- 
burg. During his stay at Strassburg he subscribed the 
Augsburg Confession and entered into correspondence with 
Melanchthon. In 1541 he was recalled to Geneva, where 
he labored until his death, the 27th day of May, 1564. At 
Geneva, Calvin was not only professor, he also, though not 
nominally yet de facto, made himself ruler of the republic, ~ 
blending together state and church. He wasa highly gifted 
and thoroughly educated man, but of a hard, harsh, and in- 
tolerant character. Not only do his writings breathe a proud 
and sarcastic spirit, but in the year 1553, under his direc- 
tion, Michael Servetus was burned alive at Geneva for deny- 
ing the trinity of the Godhead. The iron church discipline 
which Calvin enforced by worldly means is instanced by the 
beheading of Jacob Gruet for writing immoral poems and 
opposing Calvin’s church ordinances. ‘This and the burn- 
ing of Servetus are dark spots in the career of Calvin. 

Though the adherents of Calvin take pride in represent- 
ing him not only as one of the principal reformers, but as 
the chief reformer, the dates given above show that the main 
work of the Reformation was already done before Calvin 
ever appeared on the field. What Calvin did do was this: 
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he systematized the doctrine of the Swiss theologians and 
led many away from the truth of the Scriptures. 

As was the character of Calvin, so is his doctrine, hard 
and harsh. In his writings he treats his opponents with 
sarcasm and contempt. ‘The spirit of fervent love for the 
erring, the afflicted, and the weak in faith, so predominant 
in Luther’s writings, is lacking in the writings of Calvin. 
But our object is not to write a biography of John Calvin, or 
‘ to sit in judgment over him as a man, but to set forth the 
difference between the predestinarianism which he taught 
and the election of grace which our Evangelical-Lutheran 
church teaches. | . 

The principal work which Calvin wrote are his /wstztutes 
of the Christian Religion. We are not in possession of the 
original, but our quotations are from the sixth American 
edition of John Allen’s translation, which is sanctioned by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. We shall, however, 
not trouble the reader with more citations than appears ab- 
solutely necessary. 

To understand what is Lutheran and what Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, it will be necessary, first of all, 
to consider the boundaries of predestination, how far, or 
over whom, the predestination of God extends, whether it 
comprises a/l men without any exception, or whether it 
comprises only some men and not all. In other words: The 
Scriptures tell us that some men are eternally saved, some 
eternally lost. ‘Therefore the question arises: Were both 
those who are saved and those who are lost predestinated 
by God to the end which they respectively reach; or does 
the predestination of God extend only over those who are 
saved, and not over those who are lost? Calvin teaches 
the former, with the addition that the predestination of 
God extends also over the angels, both good and evil; the 
latter is the doctrine of our Lutheran church, to-wit, that 
the predestination of God extends only over those who are 
saved, and not over those who are lost. 
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Calvin defines the extent of predestination thus: ‘‘Pre- 
destination we call the eternal decree of God, by which He 
has determined in Himself what He would have to become 
of every individual of mankind. For they are not all created 
with a similar destiny; but eternal life is foreordained for 
some, and eternal damnation for others. Every man, there- 
fore, being created for one or the other of these ends, we 
say, he is predestinated either to life or to death.’ (Jzst., 
vol. II, p. 145.) Those are plain words which most de- 
cidedly say that predestination extends over all men, fixing 
each individual person’s eternal destiny, be it salvation or 
damnation. Concerning the creation of individual persons 
Calvin says: ‘‘All things being at God’s disposal, and the 
decision of salvation or death belonging to Him, He orders 
all things by His counsel and decree in such a manner, 
that some men are born devoted from the womb to certain 
death, that His name may be glorified in their destruction.”’ 
(/nst., vol. Il, p. 169.) That is plainly saying, whom God 
predestinated unto death, He also creates unto death. Con- 
sistently, therefore, Calvin also teaches that God wanted 
Adam to fall. Arguing against his opponents Calvin writes: 
‘*T inquire again how it came to pass that the fall of Adam, 
independent of any remedy, should involve so many nations 
with their infant children in eternal death, but because such 
was the will of God. ‘Their tongues, so loquacious on every 
other point, must here be struck dumb. It is an awful 
decree, I confess; but no one can deny that God foreknew 
the future final fate of man before He’created him, and that 
He did foreknow it because it was appointed by His own 
decree.’’?) (p. 170.) Those are plain words, saying that 
God willed the fall of man, in order that His decree of rep- 
robation might be accomplished. In regard to the angels 


1) The assumption that God foreknew the fall of Adam, because He 
had decreed it, is fallacious. It was one thing to foreknow the fall of 
Adam, and another thing to decree it. God certainly foreknew the fall, but 
He did not decree it. 
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Calvin writes: ‘‘The angels who stood in their integrity 
Paul calls ‘elect;’ if their constancy rested on the Divine 
pleasure, the defection of the others argues their being for- 
saken—a fact for which no other cause can be assigned 
than the reprobation hidden in the secret counsel of God.’’ 
(Znst., vol. II, p. 167.) So Calvin teaches that God had 
predestinated the fall of Satan and the other evil angels. 

These quotations will suffice to show that Calvin most 
decidedly teaches predestination to extend over all men, 
fixing his destiny for each individual born on earth. To say 
that Calvin teaches an e/ectzon and predestination is, con- 
sequently, not quite accurate; for in fact he teaches a dzz1- 
ston and predestination, a division of the whole human 
family into two parties and a predestination of each to its 
eternal end. 

What, on the other hand, does our Evangelical-Lutheran 
church teach on this point? The position of our church is 
pretty fairly indicated by John Calvin himself when he 
writes: ‘‘Many, indeed, as if they wished to avert odium 
from God, admit election in such a way as to deny that any 
one is reprobated.’’ ‘These ‘‘many’’ of whom Calvin here 
speaks are we Lutherans. Then he continues: ‘‘But this 
is puerile and absurd, because election itself could not exist 
without being opposed to reprobation. God is said to sep- 
arate those whom He adopts to salvation. To say that 
others obtain by chance, or acquire by their own efforts, that 
which election alone confers on a few, will be worse than 
absurd. Whom God passes by, therefore, He reprobates, 
and from no other cause than His determination to exclude 
them from the inheritance which He predestinates for His 
children.’’ (Zzs¢., vol. II, p. 163.) These words show what 
Calvin thought of our Lutheran doctrine; for what he here 
pronounces ‘‘puerile and absurd’’ is the position of our 
church. To use his own words: We ‘‘admit election in 
‘such a way as to deny that any one is reprobated.’’ We 
admit election, but not rejection; we admit predestination 
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to eternal life, but no predestination to eternal death, and 
this position, by the grace of God, we expect to hold, though 
Calvinists and Synergists conjointly pronounce it absurd. 

What our church teaches concerning the extent of elec- 
tion and predestination is expressed very plainly in the Coz- 
fesstons (N.M., 2d ed., p. 711): ‘‘The eternal election or 
predestination of God, that is, the ordination of God unto 
salvation, does not pertain both to’’ (does not extend both 
over) ‘‘the good and to the bad, but only to the children of 
God, who were elected and ordained to eternal life, before 
the foundation of the world was laid, as Paul, Eph. 1, 4. 5, 
declares: ‘He hath chosen us in Christ Jesus, and predes- 
tinated us unto the adoption of children.’’’ Here ourchurch 
emphatically declares that predestination does not extend 
over all, also over the wicked who will be lost, but only 
over the children of God who will be saved. Our doctrine 
is, that God elected His children unto Himself out of the 
world, and ¢hese, His children, He predestinated unto 
eternal life; but God’s predestination does not extend also 
over the lost, as though He had predestinated them to 
destruction. 

For the sake of clearness we here subjoin the difference 
of Calvin’s doctrine from that of the Lutheran church on 
this point in short sentences: 

1. Calvin teaches, that God predestinated and created 
Lucifer and his angels unto apostasy and eternal torment.— 
We Lutherans teach, that God did not predestinate the now 
evil angels unto destruction, but created them that they 
should remain in ‘‘their own habitation,’’ Jude 6. 

2. Calvin teaches, that God does not will the salvation 
of all men.—We teach, that God does will the salvation of 
all men. 

3. Calvin teaches, that the predestination of God ex- 
tends over all men, both good and bad.—We teach, that 
the predestination of God does not extend over all men, but 
only over the elect children of God. 
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4. Calvin teaches, that God divided the whole human 
family into two parts, and predestinated both parts, the one 
to life, the other to death.—We teach, that God elected His 
children from the world, and these He predestinated, and 
no others. 

5. Calvin teaches, that God passed by and doomed to 
death the greater part of mankind. —We teach, that God 
passed no one by and doomed no one to death. 

6. Calvin teaches, it was the will of God that the first 
man, Adam, should fall.— We teach, it was the will of God 
that the first man, Adam, should not fall. 

7. Calvin teaches, that God created some men to eternal 
death. — We teach, that God creates all men to eternal life. 

8. Calvin pronounces it ‘‘puerile and absurd’? to teach 
an election unto life, but no predestination unto death. — 
We glory in that which is foolishness to men. 

This last item demonstrates that our Lutheran church 
and John Calvin stand on radically different principles. 
Calvin wants a system of doctrines in which the various 
parts so harmonize that reason can see the connection and 
relation in which they stand, and, therefore, he permits 
his reason to tamper with the words of the Scriptures and 
to force them into his system of doctrine by drawing in- 
ferences. But we Lutherans rest content in, and will not 
proceed beyond, what the plain words of the Scriptures say. 
When, therefore, Calvin pronounces our doctrine puerile 
and absurd, because election itself could not exist without 
being opposed to reprobation, we simply answer: So, in- 
deed, ‘‘wise Lady Reason”’ says, but we do not go by reason, 
we go by the WRITTEN WoRD, and we reject and condemn 
the inferences and conclusions of depraved human reason 
in divine matters. Hence we will not enter on the reason-, 
able argumentation of Calvin in favor of his doctrine. We 
_ very readily concede that he was a deep thinker, but, 
though he had been ten times wiser, we want nothing of 
his reasonable inferences, and are not willing to rest our 
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faith on systematic thinking. For everything which we 
are to receive as divine truth we want a plain word of our 
God. But what that Word does say we adopt, whether, 
according to reason, philosophy, or whatever is human, it 
be reasonable or unreasonable, consistent or inconsistent. 
‘*Though we walk in the flesh, we do not war after the 
flesh: casting down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ,”’ 
2:Cor, 10730 0. 

Yet, as Calvin claims that his doctrine is the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, it is necessary to show how he treats the 
Scriptures. The main point here concerned is, that God, 
according to Calvin, predestinated and, hence, also creates 
some men to destruction. How does Calvin obtain, or rather 
infer this doctrine from the Scriptures? A few samples will 
serve to illustrate his method. 

Calvin quotes Deut. 32, 8. 9: ‘‘When the Most High 
divided the nations, when He separated the sons of Adam, 
the Lord’s portion was His people; Jacob was the lot of 
His inheritance.’’ On this passage Calvin says: ‘‘The sep- 
aration is before the eyes of all: in the person of Abraham, 
as in the dry trunk of a tree, one people is peculiarly chosen 
to the rejection of others, z.e., to their damnation. (/mst., 
vol. II, p. 145.) The text says that Israel was the Lord’s. 
inheritance, and not with one syllable does it say that God, 
choosing Israel, passed by and doomed to damnation the 
other nations. ‘That is only an inference of John Calvin. 
The fact is (as the clause, ‘‘He set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of Israel,’’ omitted 
by Calvin, shows), that God, in dividing the nations, ap- 
pointed the portion of His people in a country situated in 
the very heart of the Old World, on the highway of the inter- 
course of nations, so that the knowledge of the true God 
was accessible to the Gentiles. Only if God had appointed 
the portion of His chosen people in some remote and in- 
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accessible corner of the earth would there be a show for 
Calvin’s inference that God had predestinated the other 
nations to ignorance and destruction. ‘To the same pur- 
pose Calvin cites Ps. 147, 20: ‘‘He hath not dealt so with 
any nation; and as for His judgments, they have not known 
them.’’ The text says that God did not deal with other 
nations as He did with Jacob, but that this was because 
God had foreordained the other nations to eternal death is 
only an inference of Calvin. From Rom. 9, 13: ‘‘Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated,’’ Calvin ‘‘asserts the 
one to have been elected and the other rejected.’’ (p.162.) 
The text has the word ‘‘hated,’’ but instead of searching 
in the Scriptures for the meaning of this word Calvin forth- 
with concludes, it meant that Esau had been foreordained 
to destruction by an eternal decree of God. If, what Cal- 
vin says, were the meaning of the word ‘‘hated,’’ then 
Paul would be found striving against the eternal will and 
ordination of God, when, in v. 3 of the same chapter, he 
wishes himself to be accursed from Christ for his kinsmen 
according to the flesh, who were hardened against God as 
well as Esau, and upon whom the judgments of God were 
denounced even plainer than on Esau. — One more example 
may suffice. Rom.9, 22. 23: ‘‘What if God, willing to show 
His wrath, and to make His power known, endured with 
much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion: and that He might make known the riches of His 
glory on the vessels of mercy, which He had afore pre- 
pared unto glory?’’ Commenting on this passage Calvin 
inveighs against those holding the Lutheran doctrine, in- 
troducing them thus: ‘‘They observe, also, that it is not 
said without meaning, that the vessels of wrath are fitted 
for destruction, but that God prepared the vessels of mercy; 
since by this mode of expression he ascribes and challenges 
to God the praise of salvation, and throws the blame of per- 
dition upon those who by their choice procure it to them- 
selves.’’ To this true meaning of the passage Calvin re- 
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plies: ‘‘But though I concede to them that Paul softens the 
asperity of the former clause by the difference of phrase- 
ology, yet it is not at all consistent to transfer the prepara- 
tion for destruction to any other than the secret counsel of 
God; which is also asserted just before in the context, that 
‘God raised up Pharaoh, and whom He will He hardeneth.’») 
Whence it follows, that the cause of hardening is the secret 
counsel of God.’’ (Zzst., vol. II, p. 164.) Calvin concedes 
that the phraseology is on our side against his doctrine, 
but, he says, it would not at all be consistent to teach 
thus, and his doctrine is what according to his reason /o/- 
lows from the text. How plain and simple, on the other 
hand, is the explanation of our church: ‘‘Here the apostle 
clearly asserts that God endured the vessels of wrath with 
much long-suffering, but he does not say that God made 
them vessels of wrath. For if this had been the will of 
God, there would have been no need for long-suffering. 
But the devil and those individuals themselves—not God 
—are in fault of their being fitted to destruction. For 
every preparation or fitting to destruction is by the devil 
and by men through sin, and by no means of God. For 
God desires not that any man should be damned; how, 
then, should He Himself fit or prepare any person for dam- 
nation.) (Be CipNv Ma edied) ppc 724.) 

These examples are sufficient to show how Calvin treats 
the text in order to get his doctrine into the Scriptures. 

That Calvin’s doctrine is agazmst, and our Lutheran 
doctrine zz the Scriptures can be shown by unmistakable 
words of Scripture. That God wills the salvation of all men 
He testifies, saying: ‘‘Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth,’’ Is.45, 22. That God does not de- 
sire the damnation of any one He swears: ‘‘As I live, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live,’’ Ezek. 33,11. That 


1) Of the cause of hardening we expect to treat later. 
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there is an election of grace Paul confirms: ‘‘Even so then 
at this present time also there is a remnant according to 
the election of grace,’’ Rom.11,5. But as to an election of 
wrath, though Calvin adduces scores of passages in attempt- 
ing to establish his imaginary decree of reprobation, he fails 
to produce a single one which would support it. There is 
no election of wrath. Neither is it at all necessary that men 
should be destined to death by a divine decree; for of them- 
selves men rush on to destruction. But the election of grace 
is indeed necessary; for if God did not preserve a remnant 
unto Himself all the world would be as Sodom and like as- 
Gomorrah; but the election of grace assures us that the 
Church is preserved alway and shall not perish. 


II. BASIS OF ELECTION AND PREDESTINATION. 


There have been those who, though well aware that 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrine of election differs to- 
tally in regard to the negative side, z. e., rejection, yet be- 
lieve that on the affirmative side, z. e., election unto life, 
these doctrines are more nearly allied. But this is a great 
mistake resulting from ignorance either of the Lutheran or 
of the Calvinistic doctrine. It is indeed true: just as de- 
cidedly as Calvin, so also our Lutheran church teaches an 
election and predestination unto eternal life, a real election 
which works and effects something. It is also true that to 
some extent we use, and must use, the same or similar ex- 
pressions as Calvin does. When Calvin uses the words 
‘‘foreordain,’’ ‘‘mercy,’’ ‘‘free’’ or ‘‘mere grace,’’ and the 
like, we must use the same words; for the doctrine cannot 
be presented without using these words; but it is an alto- 
gether different question whether we use them in the same 
sense as Calvin, which we do not. It is, finally, true that 
in some points Calvin teaches correctly; for he was a sec- 
tarian, not a heathen that had lost a// Christian truth. 
When Calvin e. g. teaches that the number of the elect can 
neither be increased, nor diminished, that is correct. 
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But notwithstanding Calvin teaches correctly in some 
few points concerned in this article, yet his doctrine also of 
election unto life is fundamentally, radically different from 
our Lutheran doctrine, so that the few points of agreement 
are merely accidental. This becomes apparent as soon as 
we consider the basis on which election rests, or the source 
from which it flows. According to our doctrine, election 
rests on the redemption in Christ Jesus; according to Cal- 
vin’s doctrine, election rests on the essential attributes of 
God independent of Christ. We teach an election of grace, 
Calvin teaches an election of sovereignty. These very terms 
show that the whole doctrine from the very foundation is 
altogether different. 

That Calvin bases his doctrine of election on an alto- 
gether different foundation, or deducts election from an al- 
together different source, than we Lutherans, is already evi- 
dent from the fact, that Calvin teaches a twofold election, 
one unto life, the other unto death, whilst we Lutherans 
teach only an election unto life, and most strenuously deny 
a predestination unto death. Calvin must teach a double 
election, because he sets out from the attributes of God as 
they are found in His essence, and this is Calvin’s first and 
fundamental error in this article; but we Lutherans cannot 
teach also a predestination unto death, because we set out 
from the grace of God as merited by Jesus Christ, and He 
was not sent to destroy men’s souls, but to save them. 

There are two ways to consider God. In the first place, 
we may think of God as He is known by nature, as the Su- 
preme Being, who is omnipotent, omnipresent, etc., and is 
bound by no laws save His own being. That is consider- 
ing God in Himself, in His sovereignty, as the heathen 
philosophers contemplated Him, without the Bible. In the 
second place, we can think of God as He has revealed Him- 
self through His Son and reconciled the human race unto 
Himself. It is in the first-named manner that Calvin con- 
siders God, and accordingly he teaches, or rather philos- 
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ophizes, that God in His sovereignty resolved, or, in Cal- 
vin’s language, decreed to glorify His two attributes, mercy 
and justice, and to do this by creating and ordaining so 
many angels and men unto the glory of His mercy, z. e., to 
everlasting happiness, and so many angels and men unto 
the glory of His justice, z.e., to eternal misery. Only there- 
after—Calvin philosophizes— when taking counsel how to 
lead those whom He had destined unto the glory of His 
mercy out of sin unto salvation, God arbitrarily decreed to 
do this through the mediation of Christ. Therefore, when 
Calvin, in treating of predestination, uses the word grace, 
he means by it not the grace of God as merited by Jesus 
Christ; to him the word grace rather stands for the abso- 
lute will of God by which He decreed that some men should 
live notwithstanding they were sinners.—In other words: 
Calvin considers God outside of the Mediator as a merciful 
and a just God, and without reconciling mercy and justice 
lets God glorify both separately by foreordaining some to 
life, some to death. Calvin places predestination before re- 
dempttion. 

That this is Calvin’s doctrine will be sufficiently ap- 
parent from a few quotations. He says: ‘‘God’s sovereign 
election of some and preterition of others, they’’ (Calvin’s 
opponents) ‘‘make the subject of formal accusation against 
Him.’’ (Vol. II, p.150.) What Calvin means by a ‘‘sover- 
eign election’’ he himself explains in these words: ‘‘The 
conclusion is, that God creates whom He chooses to be His 
children by gratuitous adoption; that the cause of this is 
wholly in Himself; because He exclusively regards His own 
secret determination.’’ (p. 158.) By ‘‘sovereign election’’ 
Calvin, therefore, means that God had regard neither of sin, 
nor of Christ, nor of redemption, but ‘‘exclusively’’ of ‘‘His 
own secret determination,’’ z. e., His absolute will. ‘T'reat- 
ing of the Church Calvin says: ‘‘Because a small and con- 
temptible number is concealed among a vast multitude, and 
a few grains of wheat are covered with a heap of chaff, 
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we must leave to God alone the knowledge of His Church 
whose foundation is His secret election.’’ (Vol. II, p. 222.) 
To Calvin the foundation of the Church is not Christ, but the 
‘*secret election’’ of God. Calvin’s doctrine that the salva- 
tion of the elect was decided upon before, and independently 
of, redemption is very patent in his treatise on Christ as our 
'Mediator. There he says: ‘‘It was of great importance to 
our interests that He, who was to be our Mediator, should 
be both true God and true man. If an inquiry be made con- 
cerning the necessity of this, it was not, indeed, a simple, 
or, aS we commonly say, an absolute necessity, but such as 
arose from the heavenly decree, on which the salvation of 
men depended. But our most merciful Father has appointed 
that which was best for us.’’ (/zs¢., vol. I, p.419.) In Cal- 
vin’s doctrine the salvation of the elect was decided by 
God’s secret decree of election, and therefore the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God was not indispensably necessary; 
only because God thought it best so, Christ, as Calvin says, 
‘twas destined by the eternal decree of God to purify the 
pollution of men; because the effusion of blood is an em- 
blem of expiation.’’ (p.422.) According to Calvin, sal- 
vation was procured not by the blood of Christ, but by the 
decree of election. ‘Therefore he can write against Osian- 
der: ‘‘He is always deceived, or rather bewilders himself in 
this false principle, that the Church would have been des- 
titute of a head if Christ would not have been manifested in 
the flesh; as if, while He was head over angels, He could 
not likewise, by His divine power, preside over men, and by 
the secret energy of His Spirit animate and support them, 
like His own body, till they should be exalted to heaven, 
and enjoy the life of angels.’’ (p. 427.) So Calvin teaches, 
the elect could and would have been saved also without the 
incarnation of the Son of God. 

What we stated of Calvin’s doctrine, that God doomed 
the whole race of men, with the exception of a few, to 
eternal misery, is certainly repulsive to a pious mind; but 
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what we here state is even worse; for Calvin makes an im- 
aginary decree of God, fixing the fate of every individual 
of mankind, the foundation of the whole plan of salvation, 
and Christ is rendered only a subordinate, yea, an unneces- 
sary factor. 

What, on the other hand, does our Lutheran church 
teach concerning the basis on which election unto eternal 
life is founded, or concerning the source from which it 
flows? ‘To show that our doctrine in this point has noth- 
ing in common with that of Calvin, we would present it in 
the following manner: God is the highest and most perfect 
Being. He is therefore both perfectly merciful and per- 
fectly just. Now beholding the fallen human race God, 
according to His mercy, desired the salvation of man, but 
according to His justice sin must be punished. How, then, 
is sinful man to be united with God? Should God in His 
sovereign power say: So many shall live notwithstanding 
their sinfulness, where, then, would justice remain? There- 
fore if God, independently of expiation for sin, were to elect 
a single sinner to salvation, His justice must raise objec- 
tion, saying: He is a sinner, and the wages of sin is death. 
Before, and independently of, atonement for sin there could, 
therefore, be no election unto eternal life. The inexorable 
demand of divine justice was, that the Law must be ful- 
filled and the punishment for sin must be inflicted before 
there could be salvation for sinners; for of the Law the Lord 
says: ‘‘Verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the Law, till 
all be fulfilled,’’ Matt. 5, 18. 

But God in His infinite wisdom found a way how to 
restore fallen man without a violation of divine justice. In 
order that the demands of justice be fulfilled and yet help 
be extended to fallen man, the Triune God resolved that 
the second person of the Godhead should assume human 
_ nature and in the likeness of sinful flesh should make atone- 


ment for the sins of Adam and his children. So the Son 
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of God assumed human nature, and entering on the public 
exercising of His office, He said: ‘‘It becometh us to fulfill 
all righteousness,’’ and when about to die on the cross He 
exclaimed: ‘‘It is finished,’’ z. e., righteousness is ful- 
filled, sin is atoned for, all the demands of divine justice 
are complied with, and God the Father ratified this by 
raising Him up from the dead. In Christ mercy and justice 
are united; justice can now no more oppose mercy, but 
justice must say: I have received what was due me; mercy 
can now freely be extended to man. By Hts work upon 
earth Jesus Christ has won grace for sinners from divine 
justice. 

Here is the foundation of the election of grace. In view 
of the atonement in Christ, God, without a violation of jus- 
tice, can and does elect sinners unto salvation. ‘That this 
is the doctrine of our church is evident from all those pas- 
sagés in which our Confessions say that we are chosen in 
Christ. For example: ‘‘Accordingly, this eternal election 
of God must be considered zz Chrest, and not apart from, 
or out.of Christ. For in Christ, the holy Apostle Paul tes- 
tifies, we were chosen before the foundation of the world, 
Eph. 1,4; as it is written: ‘He hath made us accepted in 
the Beloved,’ Eph.1,6.’’ (N.M., 2ded., p.722.) Again: 
‘And since our election to eternal life is not based upon our 
piety or virtue, but upon the merits of Christ and the gra- 
cious will of His Father,’’ etc. (p. 723.) 

To comprise the difference of doctrine in short sen- 
tences, it is this: — ~ 

1. Calvin teaches that the mere absolute will of God, 
independently of Christ, is the foundation of election. — 
We teach that the grace of God as merited by Jesus Christ 
is the foundation of election. 

2. Calvin separates mercy and justice, and teaches that 
God resolved to glorify each separately. —We teach that 
God harmonized and glorified both His mercy and His jus- 
tice in the sending of His Son. 
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3. Calvin teaches that God elected unredeemed sinners 
to salvation. — We teach that God elected from the human 
race as redeemed in Christ. 

4. Calvin teaches that the elect could and would have 
been saved without the incarnation, suffering, and death of 
Christ. — We teach that without the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of Christ no man could have been elected 
and saved. 

5. Calvin teaches that the secret absolute decree of 
God is the foundation of the plan of salvation. — We teach 
that Christ is the foundation of the whole plan of salvation. 

It is evident at a glance that Calvin’s doctrine of pre- 
destination is a kind of philosophy in a theological garb, 
and taxed as such it is found to be false philosophy, be- 
cause Calvin’s doctrine would make the justice of God far 
greater and more glorious than His mercy, whereas the at- 
tributes of God must be equally great and equally glorious. 
But we will here not follow up Calvin in his reasonings from 
reason. As regards the Scriptures, Calvin attempts to prove 
his sovereign predestination especially from Rom. 9, 18: 
‘Therefore hath He mercy on whom He will have mercy, 
and whom He will He hardeneth.’’ On these words Calvin 
remarks: ‘‘You see how he attributes both to the mere will 
of God. If, therefore, we can assign no reason why He 
grants mercy to His people but because such is His pleas- 
ure, neither shall we find any other cause but His will for 
the reprobation of others.’’ (/zst., vol. I, p. 163.) Calvin 
means to say that Paul attributes both salvation and dam- 
nation to the mere, sovereign, absolute will and decree of 
God. The text says: ‘‘Whom He will He hardeneth,”’ 
Calvin concludes: Whom He will He predestinates unto 
damnation. 

As this passage frequently perplexes people, let us see 
what the words in their connection do say, and what they 
do not say. In the first place, these words do say that God 
has power to do with fallen man what He pleases; for v. 21 
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Paul says: ‘‘Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel unto honor, and another unto 
dishonor?’’ ‘The answer implied is, that the potter has this 
power; hence that God has the power to appoint sinful man 
to honor or to dishonor as He pleases. If God did not have 
this power, He would not be omnipotent. But it does not 
follow that God wills to do all that He has power to do. It 
does not follow, because God had power to predestinate 
fallen man to damnation that He also did do it.—In the 
second place, those words do say that showing mercy, con- 
version, salvation, is all God’s work; for v. 16 it is said: 
‘“So, then, it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.’’ Salvation is 
not of the will of man, neither by the will of man, nor even 
according to the will of carnal man; but it is the gratuitous 
gift of God, which gift Christ has earned for us, as Paul de- 
clares v. 8: ‘‘The children of the promise are counted for 
the seed.’’ ‘The preparation of vessels of honor out of the 
evil lump is of God’s good pleasure. —In the third place, 
those words do say that God sometimes uses wicked men 
to show His power and to glorify His name upon earth; for 
v.17 reads: ‘‘For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same purpose have I raised thee up, that I might 
show my power in thee, and that my name might be de- 
clared throughout all the earth.’’ ‘The text does not say 
that God created and doomed Pharaoh to damnation by an 
eternal decree of predestination, but it, does say that God 
raised up Pharaoh ‘‘for this same purpose,’’ that His power 
and glory be declared throughout all the earth. —Finally, 
those words do zo¢ say that God wills to make and fore- 
ordain any man to eternal death; for v. 22 reads: ‘‘What 
if God, willing to show His wrath, and to make His power 
known, endured with much long-suffering the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction?’’ Carefully does Paul preclude 
the inference that God fitted men to destruction or willed 
their destruction. So Calvin’s theory of an absolute sover- 
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eign predestination is not founded in this text. His doctrine 
rests only on his own delusive inferences, and not on the text. 

But powerfully does this whole passage prove our Lu- 
theran doctrine of an election of grace. For the whole 
human family, from the first to the last man, is one evil 
lump. Neither was there any need that God should have 
appointed this evil lump unto damnation by an eternal de- 
cree; for because it is evil the whole lump belongs to dam- 
nation, and, being evil, can do nothing but help itself into 
damnation. And that out of this evil lump vessels of honor 
are made is the work of God by His mercy in Christ Jesus. 
He saves them like a firebrand out of the common destruc- 
tion. TZhat zs the election of grace. 

That Calvin’s doctrine, basing predestination on the 
essential attributes and the absolute will of God and plac- 
ing it before redemption, is against not only a few pas- 
sages, but the tenor of the whole Scripture is evident from 
the Lord’s words: ‘‘Search the Scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are they which testify 
of me,’’ John 5, 39. Christ is the Center and Foundation 
of the whole plan of salvation, and not Calvin’s decrees. 

That our doctrine, building election on the grace of 
God in Christ Jesus, is the Scripture doctrine, a single 
passage will suffice to show: ‘‘Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the Law, being made a curse for us: 
that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gentiles 
through Jesus Christ,’’ Gal. 3, 13.14. If there could have 
been an election unto eternal life without the suffering and 
death of the Son of God, His becoming a curse would have 
been an unnecessary and a useless thing. 

For the sake of clearness we will here subjoin the three 
different doctrines of predestination with their respective 
basis or foundation: 

1. The absolute will, or the essential attributes of God. 

2. The grace of God as merited by Jesus Christ. 

3. The foreknowledge of God. 
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The first is Calvin’s doctrine, who, in agreement with 
the point from which he sets out, the absolute will of God, 
teaches an absolute and double election unto life and unto 
death. 

The second is Lutheran doctrine, which, in agreement 
with the point from which it sets out, the grace of God in 
Christ, teaches a single election and predestination, 7. e., 
only an election of grace unto eternal life. 

The third is the doctrine of all those who teach a free 
agency of man, which, in agreement with the point from 
which it sets out, namely, the foreknowledge of God, teaches 
a double predestination, z. e., that God predestinated those 
in whom He foresaw a prerogative unto eternal life, but 
those whom He foresaw as being without this prerogative 
He predestinated to eternal death. F. KUEGELE. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN MARTYR.?) 


Robert Barnes was born in 1495 near Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, England, and at an early age became an Augustinian 
monk at Cambridge. Showing a taste for learning he was 
sent to the University of Louvain, and on his return was 
made prior of the convent and ‘‘caused the house shortly 
to flourish with good letters, and made a great part of the 
house learned who before were drowned in barbarous igno- 
rance.’’?’ Among the congenial souls he drew to himself 


1) Authorities: — Seckendorf’s Commentarius de Lutheranismo, 
Works of Barnes, Philadelphia; Fox, Acts and Monuments; Froude’s 
History of England; Dixon’s History of the Church of England; Bur- 
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Hook’s Ecclesiastical Biography; Blunt’s Reformation of the Church of 
England; Dictionary of National Biography; Jacobs’ Lutheran Move- 
ment in England; Strype’s Eccl. Mem. I, chaps. 32. 34. 
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was Miles Coverdale, later so well known as the translator 
of the Bible and of Luther’s hymns. ‘They read Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero, and the epistles of St. Paul. Thomas 
Bilney, the Norwich martyr, brought Luther’s works to 
the knowledge of Barnes, and the Prior became an ardent 
follower of the great German reformer. 

These first English Lutherans, twenty-seven of whom 
are known to us by name, met frequently in ‘‘The White 
Horse,’’ because they could come in privately by the back 
door. This house came to be known by the name ‘‘Ger- 
many.’’ Many of these men later became very famous. 

A number of Cambridge men were sent to Oxford to 
form the nucleus of the new Cardinal College, founded by 
Wolsey, now known as Christ Church College. As a con- 
sequence, ‘‘Lutheranism increased daily in the University 
of Oxford.’’ At the University Barnes discussed matters 
of theology, and in 1523 he was made a Doctor of Divinity. 

On Sunday, December 24, 1525, Barnes reproduced 
Luther’s sermon for the fourth Sunday in Advent on Phil. 
4,4 in St. Edward’s Church at Cambridge, and also made 
a bold attack on the extravagance of Cardinal Wolsey. As 
a consequence he was accused of heresy. He promised to 
make answer at the next convocation. Dr. Nottoris tried 
to get him to recant, but Barnes was steadfast. Six days 
before Shrovetide Master Gibson, a London sergeant-at- 
arms, came to Cambridge and suddenly arrested Dr. Barnes 
openly in the convocation house, to make all others afraid, 
and made search for Luther’s books and all the German 
works. But Dr. Forman of Queen’s College had sent word 
to the rooms of the thirty suspected persons, and the books 
were hid. 

The arrest of Dr. Barnes caused a great stir, the Lu- 
theran doctrines were discussed with great heat, ‘‘one 
preaching against another.’’ Barnes was taken to London, 
-and the next day to Westminster, to the Pope’s Legate, 
Cardinal Wolsey. 
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‘*Will you be ruled by us,’’ Wolsey asked him, ‘‘and 
we will do all things for your honesty and for the honesty 
of your university.’’ 

‘‘T thank your Grace,’’ Barnes nobly replied, ‘‘for 
your good will. I will stick to the Holy Scripture and to 
God’s book, according to the simple talent that God hath 
lent me.” . 

‘*Well,’’ said the Cardinal, ‘‘Thou shalt have thy learn- 
ing tried to the uttermost, and thou shalt have the law.’’ 

Accordingly, Barnes was examined in February, 1526, 
by the bishops of London, Rochester, Bath, and St. Asaph’s, 
on twenty-five articles objected to by him. Coverdale and 
two other Cambridge friends acted as his secretaries in pre- 
paring his reply. : 

As a result of the examination he was called on to turn 
or burn. Barnes was inclined to burn, but Gardiner, Wol- 
sey’s secretary, persuaded him to abjure his doctrines. Gar- 
diner had known Barnes at Cambridge as ‘‘beloved of many 
as a good fellow in company,’’ though ‘‘of a merry scoffing 
wit,’’ and felt the duty to befriend him. 

Barnes and four German merchants of the Steelyard, 
in Thames Street, the home of the German merchants, 
which enjoyed special privileges, who had been condemned 
at the same time for spreading Luther’s works, were sen- 
tenced to carry fagots at St. Paul’s. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of Shrove Sunday, 
1526, the Cathedral was crowded; Cardinal Wolsey with 
thirty-six abbots, mitred priors, and bishops, ‘‘in gowns of 
damask and satin,’’ sat enthroned on a scaffold at the top 
of the stairs. Bishop Fisher preached from a new pulpit 
against Lutheranism. Barnes, kneeling, asked forgiveness 
of God, the church, and the Cardinal. Hereupon he was 
led to the Rood of Northen, or crucifix at the north door 
of the cathedral, where a fire had been kindled, marched 
around it three times, threw in his five fagots, and thus 
helped to burn ‘‘large basketfuls’’ of Luther’s books and 
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Tyndale’s New Testament. Finally, absolution was pro- 
nounced by Bishop Fisher, and Barnes was restored to the 
church. 

Nevertheless, Barnes was sent back to the Fleet and 
kept in prison half a year; afterwards he was ‘‘a free pris- 
oner’’ in the Austin Friars in London. On fresh com- 
plaints he was sent to Northampton, where he once more 
stood in danger of burning as a relapsed heretic, most 
likely for selling a New Testament at Michaelmas, 1526. 
In the third year of his imprisonment, in 1528, he escaped 
to Antwerp and spent about three years in Germany under 
the name of Anthonius Amarius or Antonius Anglus. He 
lived in Bugenhagen’s house in Wittenberg, and made the 
acquaintance of Luther, even lodged with him, and ob- 
tained some influence with the Elector of Saxony and with 
King Frederick I of Denmark. 

In 1531 Barnes published at Wittenberg a defense of 
nineteen points of Lutheran doctrine, to which Bugenhagen 
wrote a preface. A copy of this work was sent by Stephen 
Vaughn for presentation to King Henry VIII of England. 

Thomas Cromwell, now the King’s chief minister, see- 
ing the need of Protestant help, in the same year had Henry 
invite Barnes to England, where he was attacked in writ- 
ing by Sir Thomas More. During this period of his stay 
in London Barnes lived in the Steelyard, the house of the 
German merchants. In 1534 he was sent by Henry to Ham- 
burg, from which city he, on July 12, advised the King to 
ally himself with Christian III, the newly-elected King of 
Denmark. In the very next month of August we find him 
back in England, in daily discussion with the bishops, no 
doubt defending the supremacy of the King over the Pope. 

After breaking with the Pope, Henry made efforts to 
become the head of the Protestants, not only in England 
but on the Continent as well. In order to further the plan 
of becoming the leader of the Lutheran Smalcald League, 

« Henry sent Dr. Barnes toGermany to get from the Lutherans 
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an approval of the King’s divorce from Katharine of Ara- 
gon and of the marriage with Anne Boleyn. This was not 
a hopeful attempt, since Luther had, in September of 1531, 
given an unfavorable reply, even before the marriage with 
Anne Boleyn. On March 11, 1535, Barnes was once more 
in Wittenberg, and on his request Melanchthon, on the 13th, 
wrote a letter to King Henry urging ‘‘a simple and sure 
form of doctrine.’’ To this letter Archbishop Laurence 
attributes the Articles of Faith published during Henry’s 
reign. Barnes did not succeed in getting the consent of 
the Lutherans to Henry’s divorce and soon returned to 
England. 

In August Melanchthon dedicated his Zocz of 1535 to 
Henry VIII, for which the King sent him two hundred 
crowns; the work was taken to England by Alexander 
Alane, the Scotchman who had escaped to Wittenberg after 
Patrick Hamilton’s fiery death. 

In September Barnes was once more in Wittenberg, 
with letters from the King to the Elector, asking whether 
an embassy to confer with Luther would be received, in- 
viting Melanchthon to England to confer with the King, 
and stating the King’s willingness to join the Smalcald 
League. 

On Luther’s urging, the Elector, on September 21, 
granted an audience to the Englishman and told him the 
King could join the League on accepting the Augsburg 
Confession, and on September 26 gave to Barnes, on leav- 
ing, a letter for the King. 

In November of 1535 Dr. Bares and other English 
legates had more conferences with the Lutheran reformers. 
Later Edward Fox and Nicholas Heath appeared as am- 
bassadors of Henry to treat more fully with the Lutherans. 
‘‘Tuther lovingly embraces them and is even delighted by 
their courtesy,’’ writes Melanchthon. ‘The doctrines were 
discussed for many months at Wittenberg, at Smalcald, and 
again at Wittenberg, and even at Jena. But the English 
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King was playing the game of politics: he wanted the Lu- 
therans to endorse his divorce. This they refused to do. 
Had they done so, England would have accepted the whole 
Augsburg Confession. 

Owing to the meddling of the English King, the dis- 
cussions came to naught. Luther was sorry for the waste 
of time and angry at the heavy expense to the Elector for 
the rich entertainment of the ambassadors. 

On his return to England Edward Fox, the brilliant 
Bishop of Hereford, became the enthusiastic champion of 
Lutheranism. He wrote: ‘‘The Lay people do now know 
the Holy Scripture better than many of us. And the Ger- 
mans have made the Text of the Bible so plain and easie 
by the Hebrew and Greek Tongues, that now many things 
may be better understood without any Glosses, at all, than 
by all the Commentaries of the Doctors. And moreover, 
they have so opened these Controversies by their Writings, 
that Women and Children may wonder at the blindness and 
Falsehood that hath been hitherto.”’ 

After this mission Barnes remained in England for 
some time. When the Romanist Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, had the ear of Henry, Barnes, in June of 
1536, wrote Melanchthon not to come to England, as the 
King had repeatedly and earnestly invited him to do. In this 
year he also published a Hzstory of the Lives of the Popes, 
with which Luther was so pleased that he wrote for it an 
‘*Introduction.’’? In 1537 he became executor to Humphrey 
Monmouth, the noble friend of William Tyndale, who had 
left a bequest for thirty sermons instead of the usual thirty 
masses after his funeral. In 1538 he, with a few others, 
introduced the practice of saying Mass and the Ze Deum in 
English. 

On January 2, 1538, King Henry wrote the Lutherans 
of Germany a cordial letter, hoping for an agreement in doc- 
trine, and at the end of February he sent Christopher Mount 
to the meeting of the Smalcald League at Brunswick, ask- 
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ing them to send the promised embassy. Francis Burkhard, 
Vice Chancellor of Saxony, George 4 Boyneburg, LL. D., 
a Hessian nobleman, and Frederick Myconius, Superintend- 
ent of Gotha, were sent. On May 12 Luther wrote a beauti- 
ful letter to Bishop Fox of Hereford, with whom he had 
been intimate, bespeaking a kind reception for the members 
of the embassy. 

The Germans reached England in June. The King 
embraced them and greatly regretted the absence of Me- 
lanchthon. He appointed two bishops and four doctors to 
confer with the Lutherans, and assigned Dr. Barnes a place 
on the German side; Cranmer was the President. Henry 
himself took part in the discussion, for was he not ‘‘the 
learnedest prince in Europe’’? On all the doctrinal ar- 
ticles of the Augsburg Confession there was full agreement, 
but when it came to the articles on the abuses in the church, 
the King again played politics and began to break up the 
conference. The Germans soon saw through his game. My- 
conius wrote:— ‘‘He wants nothing else than to sit as Anti- 
christ in the temple of God, and that King Harry be Pope. 
The precious treasures, the rich income of the Church— 
these are Harry’s Gospel.”’ 

Had it not been for the meddling of the King a second 
time, England would have adopted the whole Augsburg 
Confession. 

The Saxon Elector had treated the English ambassa- 
dors as it became their rank; how did the English King 
treat the German ambassadors? Cranmer writes:—‘‘As 
concernyng the Oratours of Germanye, I am advertised, that 
thei are very evill lodged where thei be: For besides the 
Multitude of Ratts, daily and nyhtly runnyng in their cham- 
bers, which is no small Disquietness; the Kechyn standeth 
directly against their Parlar, where they dayly Dine and 
Supp; and by reason thereof, the House savoreth so yll, 
that it offendeth all Men that come into it.’’ Yet, when 
the embassy left for home in September, 1538, the King was 
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full of compliments. He presented three horses and a car- 
riage to Francis Burkhard, the Saxon Vice Chancellor, and 
wrote to the Elector of his ‘‘most blameless friends, who 
have presented arguments so eminent in sound learning, 
wisdom, uncommon candor, and supreme devotion to Chris- 
tian godliness, that their intercourse has been in the 
highest degree charming and agreeable to us, and we 
entertain the well-assured hope that, with God’s assist- 
ance, fruit and success will follow the counsels that have 
been begun.’’ 

‘*Though they failed in their immediate object, yet to _ 
their visit may be traced the Lutheran, the Augustan com- 
plexion of a considerable part of the present Articles of the 
Church of England,’’ says Dixon. 

The English authorities ‘‘preferred the incongruities 
of Anglicanism to a complete reformation; and a ‘midge- 
madge’ [as Lord Burleigh calls it] of contradictory for- 
mularies to the simplicity of the Protestant faith,’’ says 
Froude. 

During the conferences between the Protestants and the 
Emperor at Frankfort, February to April, 1539, Christopher 
Mount and Thomas Paynel represented the English cause 
and proposed another embassy to England. The Lutherans 
showed they were willing to do everything in their power 
to further the truth of the Gospel and sent Vice Chancellor 
Burkhard and Ludwig von Baumbach to England; but the 
conference on May 16 and 18 in Cromwell’s residence showed 
that no agreement with Henry VIII was possible. 

Later in 1539 the attempts of Thomas Cromwell to 
unite all Protestants seemed in a fair way to be successful, 
and in order to cement the union he planned the King’s 
marriage with Anne of Cleves, the Saxon Elector’s sister- 
in-law, and Dr. Barnes was again sent to Germany to make 
the arrangements, and to comfort the Lutherans with the 
assurance that Henry had ceased persecuting the Protest- 
ants in England under the Six Articles. ‘‘There is no per- 
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secution,’’ wrote a Protestant in London to Bullinger, ‘‘the 
Word is powerfully preached. Books of every kind may 
safely be exposed to sale.’’ 

Though the Elector persistently advised against the 
matriage and thereby incurred the enmity of his relatives, 
the marriage was arranged, and it took place January, 1540. 
But the King was disgusted with his new queen. She was 
homely, big, and fat, had disagreeable habits, could not 
speak English, and had no accomplishments; on her trip to 
England she hurriedly learned to play cards in order to be 
able to join the King in some amusement. On July 24, 
1540, the King formally divorced ‘‘the Flanders mare,”’ 
and on July 28 he executed his minister Cromwell, who had 
done so much to further Lutheranism in England. 

The Romanists, headed by Stephen Gardiner, were 
again in power. On the first Sunday in Lent Gardiner 
preached at Paul’s Cross and made severe remarks on the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith and on ‘‘devils 
offering heaven without works to sinners.’’ Barnes felt 
this as a homethrust, and on mid-Lent Sunday he preached 
from the same text and attacked the Bishop’s doctrine and 
also indulged in some personalities. Complaint was made 
to the King, who called in Barnes and rebuked him. The 
offender was willing to submit to the King, but Henry 
appointed two divines to hear the dispute in private and 
ordered Barnes to the Bishop’s house for further instruc- 
tion. When Gardiner asked Barnes to sign a recantation, 
Barnes left the house. Hearing this the King was angry 
and ordered Barnes and his two friends, William Jerome 
and Thomas Garrett, to preach again in Easter week at 
St. Mary’s Spital and publicly recant. Gardiner was present 
at Barnes’ sermon, which was so unsatisfactory that the 
Lord Mayor appealed to the Bishop whether Barnes should 
not at once be sent to prison. The sermons of the other 
two were equally unsatisfactory, and by order of the Coun- 
cil all three were sent to the Tower. An act of attainder 
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was passed against them in Parliament, and they were ex- 
cepted from the general pardon, because they were ‘‘de- 
testable heretics, who had conspired to set forth many 
heresies.’’ On July 30, 1540, the three were drawn on a 
sledge through the middle of the streets to Smithfield and 
burned at one stake without so much as a hearing. 

Garrett was an Oxford M. A. and a Cambridge D. D., 
one of the first English Lutherans, a diligent distributor of 
Luther’s works and Tyndale’s Testament. He died with 
great courage, begging pardon for faults of rashness and 
vehemence. Cranmer in a letter to Cromwell calls Garrett 
a ‘‘forward and busy Lutheran.”’ 

When Dr. Barnes came to the stake to be burned he 
made a confession of his faith to the people. He believed 
that our Savior took His body from the Virgin Mary. He 
believed alone in the work of Christ for our salvation, and 
not upon good works, because they are always mixed with 
imperfections. Nevertheless, we must do good works be- 
cause God commands them, and to prove our faith, but not 
for any plea of desert or merit. He believed the memory of 
the saints ought be honored, but they ought not be prayed 
to, for we have no warrant in the Bible for that. 

He asked the sheriff for what false doctrine he was to 
suffer death, but the sheriff did not know. He asked the 
people if he had led any person into error by his preaching. 
Receiving no answer, he said, ‘‘I understand I am con- 
demned for heresy by an act of Parliament. I pray God to 
forgive all those who have been instrumental in this matter, 
and particularly the Bishop of Winchester, if any way con- 
cerned.’’ Then he went on to pray for the King’s pros- 
perity, and that his son, Prince Edward, might succeed 
him. Whereas he had been reproached for preaching re- 
bellion, he told them, they were all bound to obey their 
King, not only for wrath, but for conscience’ sake. 

Then he requested the sheriff to tell the King to grant 
these five things: 
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First, That the lands taken by the King from the 
monks might in part at least be given to relieve the poor; 

Second, ‘That the King would please take care that 
marriage might be more honorably treated, and those en- 
gagements better performed; that men might not be per- 
mitted to part with their wives upon slight pretense, and 
then live scandalously with other women; and that the un- 
married might not be permitted in licentious living; 

Thirdly, 'That common swearers might be punished; 

Fourthly, That the King advance the reformation ac- 
cording to the Bible; 

Fifthly, That the King be not imposed on by unortho- 
dox preachers and ill counsel. 

When this confession was attacked by one John Stan- 
dish, who contemptuously called it ‘‘the doctrine of the 
Germans,’’ Miles Coverdale nobly came out with a vigorous 
book in defense of his martyred friend and the slandered 
‘doctrine of the Germans.’’ 

The confession of Barnes was published in German at 
Wittenberg the same year, and in the introduction Luther 
flays Henry VIII and erects a beautiful monument to ‘‘our 
good, pious table companion and guest of our home,’’ ‘‘this 
holy martyr, St. Robert.’’ WILLIAM DALLMANN. 


THREE OF THE PRINCIPAL PROOFS FOR THE DIVINE 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


The Bible lays claim to a distinction which no other 
book can boast. It claims God for its author, its sole au- 
thor. ‘‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God,’’ it 
says 2 Tim. 3,16. And what it means by this expression, 
‘*Given by inspiration of God,’’ may be seen from the par- 
allel statement 1 Cor. 2, 13: ‘‘Which things also we speak, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual things with 
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spiritual.’’ The ¢hzzgs, or thoughts, set forth in the Bible 
are not St. Paul’s, nor any other man’s, they are God’s, 
God the Holy Ghost’s, they are spzvztwa/—or, rather, Spir- 
itual—things. And the words in which these things, or 
thoughts, are expressed are not St. Paul’s, nor any other 
man’s, they are God’s, they are the Holy Ghost’s, they are 
spiritual—or Spiritual— words. Thus ‘“‘spiritual things’? 
are ‘‘compared,’’ or matched,') ‘‘with Spiritual:’’ the Spir- 
it’s thoughts are expressed in the Spirit’s words. The Bible 
is, both in substance and form, the Word of God; God is 
its sole author. This is what the Bible claims. 

But the Bible not only clazms divine authority for it- 
self, it offers a great mass of evzdence in support of its claim. 
It is compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses, which 
all testify with one accord: The Bible is the Word of God. 
And their testimony is so clear, so strong, so convincing, 
so overpowering, that even the greatest skeptic, if he be an 
honest skeptic and duly investigate the matter, cannot re- 
frain from admitting: Yes, indeed, the Bible zs the Word 
of God. 

On the following pages we purpose to enlarge upon 
three of the principal proofs for the divine authority of the 
Bible, to-wit: the miracles performed by the men that 
penned the sacred pages; the prophecies these men uttered 
and the accurate fulfillment of these prophecies; the Holy 
Spirit’s testimony in the hearts of men. The line of argu- 
ment which we shall adhere to is indicated more plainly in 
the following four theses: 


I. 


If it can be demonstrated that the men who penned 
the Bible performed miracles to establish the truth of their 
teachings, their teachings and writings must be true and, 
hence, divine. 


1) See THEOL. QuART., vol. II, No. 3, p. 287 f. 
3 
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Ly 
That the men who penned the Bible performed miracles 
can be A) demonstrated by their own writings, which are 
altogether reliable, and B) corroborated by the testimony 
of heathen authors. —Consequently their writings are true 
and, therefore, divine. 
1G 
The prophecies contained in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, and the accurate fulfillment of these prophecies, are 
further conclusive evidence of the divine origin of the Bible. 


inva 
The only proof for the divine origin of the Bible that 
begets true faith (fides divina) in the Scriptures is the wit- 
ness which the Holy Spirit, through the word of Scriptures, 
witnesses in the heart. 


Is 

Tf it can be demonstrated that the men who penned the 
Bible performed miracles to establish the truth of thetr teach- 
ings, their teachings and writings must be true and, hence, 
divine. 

Miracles are things which no one but God can do. If 
men would perform miracles, they must do them in the power 
of God; God must perform their miracles by them. If the 
writers of the Bible performed miracles, they must have 
done it in the power of God; God must have done their mir- 
acles by them. But in that case their teachings and writ- 
ings, which they sought to establish by these miracles and 
for which they claim divine authority, must be true, and, 
therefore, divine. For who would suppose for a moment 
that God would do miracles to establish the truth and the 
divine authority of teachings which are neither true nor 
divine? Who would suppose for a moment that God, the 
God of holiness and truth, would do miracles for the confir- 
mation of error and falsehood? ‘There is none so foolish as 
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to entertain such a notion, though but for a moment. If 
it can be demonstrated that the writers of the Bible per- 
formed miracles to establish the truth of their teachings, 
their teachings and writings (which coincide with their 
teachings) must be true and, hence, divine. 


DE: 


That the men who penned the Bible performed miracles 
CAN BE A) DEMONSTRATED by their own writings, which 
are altogether reliable, and B) CORROBORATED by the testt- 
mony of heathen writers. — Consequently their writings are 
true and, therefore, divine. 


Remark.—If it be shown that the divine origin of the 
New Testament is established by miracles, performed by the 
writers thereof, it will not be necessary to repeat this mode 
of demonstration with regard to the Old Testament. For 
the divine origin of the Old Testament is vouched for by 
the New, 2 Tim. 3, 16. Hence if the New Testament is the 
Word of God, and, therefore, infallible truth, the Old Testa- 
ment must needs be what the New Testament says it is, 
viz., the inspired Word of God. In the elaboration of this 
thesis, therefore, we shall, for brevity’s sake, confine our- 
selves to the New Testament, and show that the writers 
of the New Testament performed miracles to establish the 
truth and the divine origin of their writings. 

We say, then: That the writers of the New Testament 
performed miracles can be A) demonstrated by their own 
writings, which are altogether reliable, and B) corroborated 
by the testimony of heathen writers. 

A) The books of the New Testament are altogether 
reliable. For 1) they are authentic, they are genuine, 
z.é@., the writings known as apostolic writings really were 
written by the apostles to whom they are ascribed; 2) they 
have come down to us in a state of integrity, in an uncor- 
rupted and unmutilated condition; 3) they were written by 
eminently trustworthy people. — 
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1) They are authentic.— That the books of the New 
Testament are authentic, that they really were written by 
the men to whom they are attributed, is beyond dispute. 
For a) all such as were ever called and qualified to bear 
witness concerning them attest their authenticity; b) the 
books of the New Testament themselves prove by their 
style and their contents that they are authentic. 

a) The strongest possible witness for the authenticity 
of a letter—if for any reason the writer of it be barred 
from testifying in his own behalf—is the recipient of such 
letter, especially if he know the writer and the writer’s 
hand. If such a recipient of a letter whose authenticity is 
questioned declare that he received the letter in question 
from the person claiming to be its author, we are bound to 
receive his witness, provided we are minded at all to place 
any confidence in the testimony of aman. Now the writ- 
ings known as apostolic were, for the greater part, written, 
not to individuals, but to whole churches, and these whole 
churches ¢estz/y with one accord that they received these 
writings from their professed authors. Tertullian writes: 
‘‘Come now, you, who would indulge a better curiosity, if 
you would apply it to the business of your salvation, run 
over the apostolic churches, in which the very thrones?) of 
the apostles are still preeminent in their places,”) in which 
their authentic writings*®) are read, uttering the voice and 
representing the face of each of them severally. Achaia is 
very near you, (in which) you find Corinth. Since you are 
not far from Macedonia, you have Philippi; (and there, 
too,) you have the Thessalonians. Since you are able to 
cross to Asia, you get Ephesus. Since, moreover, you are 
close upon Italy, you have Rome, from which there comes 


1) ‘‘cathedrae.”’ 2) ‘‘suts locis praesident.’’ 

3) ‘‘authenticae. This much-disputed phrase may refer to the aufo- 
graphs, or the Greek originals (rather than to the Latin translations), or 
full unmutilated copies, as opposed to the garbled ones of the heretics. 
The second sense is probably the correct one.’’ 
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even into our own hands?) the very authority (of apostles 
themselves).’’ (Tertullian, Ox Prescription against Her- 
etics, ch. XXXVI. Quoted from 7he Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
The Christian Literature Publishing Co. Buffalo. — Foot- 
notes in quotation marks are by the editor. —J. A. R.) 

In Tertullian’s work, Against Marcion (Book IV, 
ch. V), we read: ‘‘Let us see what milk the Corinthians 
drank from Paul; to what rule of fazth the Galatians were 
brought for correction; what the Philippians, the Thessa- 
lonians, the Ephesians, read dy zt; what utterance also the 
Romans give, so very near”) (to the apostles), to whom 
Peter and Paul conjointly*®) bequeathed the Gospel even 
sealed with their own blood. We have also S?. John’s 
foster churches.*) For although Marcion rejects his Apoc- 
alypse, the order (succession) of the bishops (thereof), 
when traced up to their origin, will yet rest on John as 
their author. In the same manner is recognized the ex- 
cellent source®) of other churches. I say, therefore, that 
in them (and not simply such of them as were founded by 
the apostles, but in all those which are united with them 
in the fellowship of the mystery of the Gospel of Christ)®) 
that Gospel of Luke which we are defending with all our 
might has stood its ground from its very first publication; 
whereas Marcion’s gospel is not known to most people, 
and to none whatever is it known without being, at the 
same time,’) condemned. It, too, of course,*) has its 
churches, but specially its own—as late as they are spu- 
rious; and should you want to know their original,®) you 


1) Tertullian had been in Rome and seen the original manuscript of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

2) ‘‘de proximo. Westcott renders: ‘who are nearest to us. 

3) ‘“‘et—et. N.B. Not Peter’s. See there.’’ 

4) ‘“‘alumnas ecclesias. He seems to allude to the seven churches of 
the Apocalypse.’’ 

5) ‘‘generositas.’’ 

6) ‘‘de societate sacramenti, i. e., Catholic Unity.’’ 

7) ‘‘eadem.’’ 8) ‘‘plane.’’ 

9) ‘‘causam.’’ (We should suggest defense as a better translation of 
causa in this connection, as in the phrase: causam dicere.—J. A. R.) 


+ 
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will more easily discover apostasy in it than apostolicity, 
with Marcion, forsooth, as their founder, or some one of 
Marcion’s swarm. Even wasps make combs;') so also 
these Marcionites make churches. The same authority of 
the apostolic churches will afford evidence’) to the other 
Gospels also, which we possess equally through their 
means*) and according to their usage—I mean the Gos- 
pels of John and Matthew—whilst that which Mark pub- 
lished may be affirmed to be Peter’s,*) whose interpreter 
Mark was.’’? (Quoted from Axmte-Nicene Fathers.) 

Then we have the testimony of persons who actually 
traveled from land to land, from place to place, to gain 
assurance in this matter. There are the disciples of the 
apostles, who were personally acquainted with some, at 
least, of the twelve, and some of whom had even sat at 
the apostles’ feet, such as Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Barnabas, Hermas; and all of these men attest the authen- 
ticity of the New Testament. In the works of these dis- 
ciples of the apostles the New Testament is referred to no 
less than 441 times, and they quote from every book of the 
sacred volume save the second and third epistle of St. John. 
That these two form an exception will occasion no surprise 
to him who considers their brevity. Matthew alone is rep- 
resented by 100 quotations! 

Furthermore, we have the records of men that sat at 
the feet of these disciples of the apostles: Cyprian, Justin, 
Clemens of Alexandria, etc., and ¢hey testify unanimously 
that the writings of the New Testament are genuine. 

And what renders the testimony of these witnesses all 
the more weighty and valuable is the fact that they by no 
means lived at the same time or place. Tertullian lived in 
Africa, died A. D. 220; Clemens of Rome was an inhabit- 
ant of that city a hundred years previously; Irenaeus was 


1) ‘‘favos.”’ 2) ‘‘patrocinabitur.’’ 3) ‘‘proinde per illas."’ 
4) See Hieronymus. Catal. Scriptt. Eccles. C. 8.’’ 
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made bishop of Lugdunum (Lyons) 178 A. D.; Justin Mar- 
tyr lived in Palestine and was beheaded in Rome 165 A.D. 

Finally, we have the testimony of the so-called Codex 
Muratorz, a table of all the books of the New Testament, 
dating from the second century. 

What weight the testimony of these people in favor of 
our sacred writings possessed can be seen from the fact 
that even the most hostile foes of the Christian religion 
dared not deny the authenticity of these writings. Grotius 
writes: ‘‘We say, then, that the writings concerning which 
no doubt has been entertained among Christians, and which 
are all published under some man’s name, are, indeed, the 
writings of those authors whose names they respectively 
bear; because those earliest (witnesses), Justin, Irenaeus, 
Clemens, and subsequently others, laud these books under 
these very names; to which must be added that ... neither 
Jews nor Gentiles have ever raised a controversy, as if they 
(the aforesaid writings) were not the works of those men 
whose they were said to be. As for Julian, he even con- 
fesses openly that those are indeed the writings of Peter, 
Paul, Matthew, Mark, Luke, which the Christians read 
under those names.’’ And continuing, Grotius says: ‘‘That 
the writings attributed to Homer, or those ascribed to Vir- 
gil, really are the writings of these men, no sane person 
doubts, owing to the perpetual testimony for the latter on 
the part of the Romans, and for the former on the part of 
the Greeks. How much more shall we have to abide by the 
testimony concerning the authors of these books, given by 
almost all nations, many as the world contains.’’ (H.Gro- 
tius, De Verit. Rel. Christ. Vib. WII, § II. pp. 200. 201.) 

b) The books of the New Testament, themselves, prove, 
both by their style and contents, that they are authentic or 
genuine. The style of these writings shows that they date 
from the age in which their professed authors lived. They 
are written in Hellenistic Greek, which was universally 
spoken at that time, and they employ the same manner of 
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speech that is found in Josephus, Philo, and other con- 
temporaries of the apostles. 

As to their contents, one need but consider how true, 
how correct, how accurate, are the innumerable, oft seem- 
ingly inconsequential, geographical, historical, and other 
data which they furnish, as, e. g., how far it was from 
Jerusalem to Bethany, what lay to the east and what to the 
west, what brooks and rivers and seas were found in such 
and such places, how Paul converted the deputy of Cyprus, 
Sergius Paulus by name—one need but consider, we say, 
how true, how correct, how accurate, these and other innu- 
merable, oft seemingly insignificant, data are, to see clearly 
that these books never could have been written by impostors, 
that published them under other people’s names. Impostors 
would have erred in these matters a thousand times. 

2) That the books of the New Testament are reliable 
is evidenced also by the fact that they have come down to 
us in an uncorrupted and unmutilated condition. That they 
have not been corrupted or mutilated is shown by the fol- 
lowing: a) All existing Bibles agree with one another— 
a thing which were simply impossible if they had been 
corrupted or mutilated; b) all translations agree with the 
existing originals; c) all quotations found in the writings 
of either friend or foe, and, no less, those found in the ex- 
positions of entire books of the Bible, from the earliest down 
to the most recent times, likewise agree with the originals. 

a) The Bible has been scattered through the world in 
billions of copies, and yet in all these copies we have the 
selfsame Bible. Yea, there are extant at the present time 
about 700 manuscripts, of the New Testament as many, 
even, as 3791.1) These manuscripts date from periods re- 
mote alike from the present and from one another. One 
canon, the Codex Stnazticus, dates as far back as the fourth 
century—of the New Testament there are even two—and, 
at that, not to the end but to the beginning of that century, 


1) Weseloh, Das Buch des Herrn und seine Feinde. 
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‘‘about the time of the first Christian emperor,’’ as the dis- 
coverer of this ancient manuscript puts it.— But all these 
manuscripts agree with the Bible that we are familiar with. 
The various manuscripts and printed editions, particularly 
of the New Testament, present, indeed, a multitude of dif- 
ferent versions or readings. But what text handed down 
from antiquity does not? Surely, if the Bible were to form 
an exception—the only one! —in that regard, its enemies 
would have some semblance of a case in accusing its friends 
and copyists of a gigantic conspiracy to falsify the text. 
The fact that all these various readings have been preserved 
proves that the original text has not been lost to Christen- 
dom. Furthermore, despite their great number a careful 
collation of these readings only serves to show that with all 
this variety of wordimg—and lettering and punctuation, we 
may add—the doctrine of the Bible remains unchanged. 
The Deists of England once prepared an edition of the Bible 
containing all those readings which they deemed the most 
suspicious, and lo! the teachings of the Bible were found 
to be unaltered. Tischendorf writes in his narrative of the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Manuscript: ‘‘The late Prof. Moses 
Stuart, a learned biblical scholar and critic, gave this tes- 
timony to the general correctness of the present text of the 
Bible in the original languages: ‘Out of some eight hundred 
thousand various readings of the Bible that have been col- 
lated, about seven hundred and ninety-five thousand are of 
just about as much importance to the sense of the Greek 
and Hebrew Scriptures as the question in English orthog- 
raphy is, whether the word honour shall be spelled with 
a « or without it. Of the remainder, some change the sense 
of particular passages or expressions, or omit particular 
words or phrases, dut no one doctrine of religion ts changed, 
not one precept 1s taken away, not one tmportant fact 72s 
altered by the whole of the various readings collectively 
taken.’???) ; 


1) Italics our own. 
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b) Zyranslations of the Bible were prepared as early as 
the second century, and they have continued to multiply 
ever since. Yet, despite their numerousness, they all agree 
with one another and with the very oldest manuscripts, z.e., 
all that deserve to be called translations. There is not an 
article of Christian doctrine that does not find clear expres- 
sion, é. g.,in the Vulgate. God has not suffered His Word 
itself to be corrupted. 

c) All guotations to be found in the books of either 
friend or foe, among them such as occur in expositions of 
entire biblical books, are in harmony with the texts that are 
extant. As for the quotations occurring in the books of 
friends of the Bible, it has already been stated that alone 
in the writings of the apostolic fathers the New Testament 
is quoted upward of 400 times. Besides these authors there 
are nine apologetic writers who, in the second century, de- 
fended the Christian religion against the attacks of its foes 
and, in order to do so, quoted such passages of Scripture as 
the enemy had assailed. And their quotations all agree 
with-the existing texts.— The Council of Nice was attended 
by 318 bishops representing every part of the ofxovpévy. In 
their deliberations these men naturally quoted from the New 
Testament. And lo, what wonderful harmony! Yea, what 
utter confusion, if their quotations had failed to agree! — 
Historians living in that age were frequently obliged to 
quote from the Bible, and their quotations are in keeping 
with the texts to which we now have access. Yea, the 
quotations made by the very foes of the Bible, such as 
Celsus, Porphyry, Manes—the last-named author could read 
neither Greek, Latin, nor Hebrew. The only language he 
understood was Syrian, and the only text he could quote 
from, the Syrian translation. And yet even Azs quotations 
—are faithful reproductions of the well-known biblical texts. 

3) That the writings of the New Testament are al- 
together reliable is evident also from the fact that they 
were written by eminently trustworthy people. These men 
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a) were able to write the truth; b) they were willing to 
write the truth; c) they were compelled to write the truth. 

a) They were able to write the truth; for they wrote 
about things their eyes had seen, their ears had heard, their 
hands had handled; things they had carefully explored, 
having had them delivered unto them by people ‘‘which 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses,’’ so that they ‘‘had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first;’’ 
things that were made known to them by immediate revela- 
tion from heaven. Matthew, John, Peter, and Jude, were 
of the twelve whom Jesus had chosen to be witnesses of 
His deeds and doctrines. Wherefore St. John writes: ‘‘The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
fits glory, the glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth,’’ John 1,14. ‘‘This beginning of 
miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth 
His glory; and His disciples believed on Him,’’ John 2, 11. 
That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life; 
for the life was manzfested, and we have seen it, and bear 
witness, and show unto you that eternal life, which was 
with the Father, and was mantfested unto us: that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you,’’ 1 John 1, 1—3. 
And Peter: ‘‘We have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of His majesty. 
For He received from God the Father honor and glory, 
when there came such a voice to Him from the excellent 
glory, This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased. 
And this voice which came from heaven we heard, when we 
were with Him in the holy mount,’’ 2 Pet.1,16—18. James 
was either one of the twelve or a near kinsman of Jesus. 
Paul could not be mistaken about his doctrine, seeing he 
had received it from Jesus Christ by immediate revelation, 
Gal. 1, 11.12, and when he relates his own acts, he cer- 
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tainly speaks of things of which he had ‘‘perfect under- 
standing.’’ As for the records of St. Luke, they are based, 
partly, upon his own personal observation —a goodly portion 
of the Book of Acts—partly upon communications made to 
him by eye-witnesses, Luke 1, 1—4. Grotius writes: ‘‘If 
we credit Tacitus and Suetonius, when they tell us about 
things that happened many years before they were born, 
because we place confidence in their painstaking research: 
how much more ought we to believe ¢hzs writer (Luke), 
who says he had perfect understanding of all things from 
the first, they having been delivered to him by them which 
from the beginning were eye-witnesses.’’ Mark is said by 
Eusebius and Irenaeus to have been Peter’s steady com- 
panion, and he certainly had every opportunity to carefully 
investigate the matters of which he wrote. In writing the 
Book of Revelation, John was at no disadvantage as com- 
pared with Paul. Nor was the author of Hebrews, as com- 
pared with Mark and Luke, cf. Hebr. 2, 3.4. (The last 
remark is based upon the assumption that the Book of He- 
brews was not written by an apostle.) 

b) However, the writers of the New Testament were 
not only able to write the truth, they were also willing and 
minded to do so. Judging by the experiences they had 
undergone in the past while preaching their doctrines, what 
could they hope to gain by committing them to writing and 
thus making them accessible to all the world? Could they 
hope for wealth, honor, comfort, earthly advantages of any 
kind? Far from it. On the contrary. If their past ex- 
periences foreboded anything, they foreboded such things 
as these: Want, contempt, hatred, persecutions, imprison- 
ment, all manner of abuse, yea, death itself. Nor were these 
things left to conjecture. Christ Himself had assured His 
apostles that such would be their reward at the hands of 
men. Now who can imagine a merchant, yea, a whole syn- 
dicate, that would barter in lies and frauds for the sake of 
such strange lucre? Furthermore, if they had been minded 
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to impose upon the credulity of the world, they surely would 
not have related so many disparaging things about them- 
selves, such as their flight in Gethsemane, Peter’s denial 
in the palace, his dissimulation in Antioch! And who can 
accuse these men of aught that would furnish a basis for 
the charge of willful deception? 

c) Yea, the writers of the New Testament were com- 
pelled to write the truth. The historical portions of their 
writings—and their writings are largely historical—are 
filled with accounts of things that were well known to their 
very first readers. The miracles of Jesus, ¢. g., were very 
generally known, so very generally known that neither Jew 
nor Gentile dared to call them in question. On the con- 
trary, they freely acknowledged them. ‘The Jews acknowl- 
edged them in their Za/mud, and Josephus is credited with 
writing: ‘‘At this time Jesus lived, a wise man, if, indeed, 
he may becalleda man. For he performed wonderful deeds 
and was a teacher of men that gladly received the truth, 
Even as many, both Jews and Gentiles, became his fol- 
lowers. And this was the Christ. Although Pilate, acting 
upon the charges made by the rulers of our people, had him 
crucified, yet they that had loved him from the first con- 
tinued his faithful adherents. or on the third day that fol- 
lowed he reappeared to them alive. Even as the prophets 
of God foretold not only this, but a thousand other won- 
drous things concerning him.’’ Celsus writes: ‘‘You be- 
lieve that he (Jesus) was the Son of God, because he HEALED 
the lame and the blind.’’ Julian says: ‘‘Except one be 
minded to number among the greatest deeds the healing of 
the lame and the blind and the deliverance of such as were 
possessed with devils, in the villages of Bethsaida and Beth- 
any.’’ (Grot.1.c., p.111.)—In view of this wide-spread 
fame that attached to the miracles of Jesus and to many 
other things which the apostles relate in their writings, it was 
not only unnecessary, it was downright impossible for these 
men to prevaricate. They were compelled to tell the truth. 
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Now these thoroughly reliable writings, whose authen- 
ticity, integrity, and credibility is so manifest, so palpable 
that none but a foolish or malevolent spirit can call them 
in question —these altogether reliable writings declare that 
their authors performed miracles to establish the truth and 
divine authority of their teachings. Mark 16, 20: ‘‘And 
they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord work- 
ing with them, and confirming the Word with signs follow- 
ing.’’ Yea, they frequently give minute descriptions of such 
miracles: Acts 3, 1—10; cf. 4, 14—16; 5, 1—16; 9, 32—42; 
14, 1—11; 16, 16—18; 19, 1—6; 19, 8—12; cf. vv. 13—16! 
20; 6212. 281-6. eI — oe 

Thus we have demonstrated by their own writings that 
the apostles, the authors of the New Testament, performed 
miracles to establish the truth of their doctrine. And what 
has thus been demonstrated can be corroborated by the testi- 
mony of heathen writers. 

B) Grotius writes: ‘‘In the times that closely followed 
it was never dared, by Jew or Gentile, to deny that these 
men performed miracles. Moreover, Phlegon, a freedman 
of the Emperor Adrian, has, in his annals, handed down 
the miracles of Peter to posterity.’’ ‘‘The graves of the 
apostles were the scenes of such frequent miracles, and the 
witnesses thereof were so numerous, that even Porphyry 
was driven to acknowledge the matter.’’ Koecher, the edi- 
tor of this edition of Grotius, adds: ‘‘Not only Porphyry 
but also Julian.’’ ‘Touching Grotius’ statement concerning 
Phlegon, however, Koecher remarks: ‘‘Grotius errs when 
he endeavors to summon Phlegon from the works of Origen 
as a witness in behalf of the miracles of Peter. He could 
better have summoned him as a witness of the foreknowl- 
edge of Christ and Peter. For this is what Origen says re- 
garding the matter: ‘Phlegon certainly admits frankly and 
freely in the thirteenth or, if I mistake not, in the four- 
teenth volume of his Chronicles, that Christ foreknew what 
was going to happen, confounding Christ with Peter, and he 
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testifies that whatever was foretold came to pass.’’’ (Grot. 
l.c. pp. 208. 209.) But is not foretelling what shall come 
to pass—is not that a miracle? 

Thus we have demonstrated by the New Testament it- 
self, and have corroborated by the testimony of heathen 
writers, that the men who penned the New Testament per- 
formed miracles to establish the truth and the divine author- 
ity of their teachings, and that, hence, their claim that their 
writings, and likewise those of the Old Testament, are the 
inspired Word of God, is fully and firmly established. 


J. A. RIMBACH. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PASTOR IN HIS WORK. 


IV. Administration of the Lord’s Supper. 


In presenting the work of a pastor we now come to an 
act which, in our time and country, must be pronounced 
one of the most delicate, if not the most responsible, in all 
his ministerial duties. We call it a delicate act, not only 
because of its inherent sacredness, but more especially be- 
cause there is scarcely any other thing in the entire scope 
of the ministerial office in which the true and faithful Lu- 
theran pastor is so apt to incur the hatred of unionists and 
sectarians, and the enmity of the loose and liberal element 
in his own flock. Our Lutheran people dwell among the 
followers of Calvin and must daily associate with them, and 
seeing the lightness with which these regard the Sacrament 
and the disrespect with which they so frequently treat it 
they are in strong temptation to lose that veneration which 
is due the Lord’s testament, and when a pastor watches 
over the Communion and refuses it to the unworthy and to 
those who can evidently not receive it to the benefit of their 
souls, he is at once decried as being illiberal, bigoted, and 
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selfish. Pastors and congregations that watch over their 
Communion table have been defamed as being so exclusive 
that God must divide off a separate place for them in heaven. 
With those who count the Sacrament nothing more than a 
memorial feast it is deprived of all sacredness, and not 
a few will partake of it in any church where they happen 
to be, for no other purpose than just to show themselves 
sociable and charitable, and to exclude any one who calls 
himself a Christian from it is something for which they have 
not the least understanding. But cost what it will, a faith- 
ful pastor dare not cast the Lord’s pearls to the swine, or 
give the Sacrament to those who cannot discern the Lord’s 
body. The pastor who will admit any- and everybody to 
the Lord’s table betrays his Master’s trust, gives occasion 
for many to eat and drink damnation to themselves, and 
destroys his own soul. 

‘To present the pastor’s whole duty in this matter it is 
necessaty, first, to speak of the preliminaries to the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. These are Announcement, 
Conféssion, and Absolution. The two first, as practiced in 
our Lutheran church, are not directly divine institutions. 
There is no command in the Scriptures that a man must 
first announce his name to the pastor and must attend con- 
fessional service when he purposes to come to the Lord’s 
table. Nor is it commanded that he must first have ab- 
solution pronounced to him. Absolution is certainly the 
Lord’s own institution; yea, this is the chief object of the 
Christian ministry to bring the forgiveness of sin to men. 
But the Scriptures do not say that the receiving of absolu- 
tion must precede Communion. The Lutheran church has 
never claimed that these things, as preliminaries, are the 
Lord’s direct command. When instituting His Supper the 
Lord did not take a list of the disciples’ names, neither did 
He hear their confession and formally pronounce absolution 
to them. We very readily concede that a man may com- 
mune worthily without observing these forms. 
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On this point Dr. Luther writes: ‘‘No one should be 
admitted to the Sacrament unless he has first been to the 
pastor, who is to examine whether he is rightly informed 
as to the Sacrament, or otherwise is in need of counsel, or 
whether he be such a person of whom it is known that he 
is well informed. But if the minister himself, or the pastor 
who is daily occupied with it, wants to come to the Sacra- 
ment without confession or examination, this shall not be 
forbidden. ‘The same must be said of other educated per- 
sons who are well able to examine themselves. We must 
not make this confession a new papistical obligation or 
necessary custom; it shall and must remain free. And I, 
Dr. Martin, myself sometimes commune without having 
been to confession, that I may not in my own conscience 
begin to count it a necessary custom. And again I make 
use of confession, and am not willing to do without it, 
chiefly because of absolution, z. e., God’s Word. But the 
young and the rude must be dealt with in a different man- 
ner.’’ (W.ed., vol. X, 1937.) 

Church ordinances are not absolutely binding on the 
conscience, and their omission will not per se make a man 
unworthy. 

But the authority for these preliminaries is certainly 
derived from the Scriptures. They were not introduced in 
the church after the wisdom of men, nor merely for the 
sake of good order, but to comply with requirements de- 
manded in the Scriptures. When the Christians at Corinth 
began to keep the Lord’s Supper in a careless and dis- 
orderly manner, the Apostle Paul took them severely to 
task and wrote them: ‘‘Let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. For 
this cause many are weak and sickly among you, and many 
sleep,’’ 1 Cor. 11, 28—30. Because of the requirements 


made in these words, and because of the evil and soul- 
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destroying consequences of careless and unworthy commun- 
ing, the Lutheran church introduced these preliminaries in 
order to aid the communicant in this way towards a due 
preparation, and, as far as this is possible, to restrain the 
unworthy from approaching this table to the harm of their 
own souls. 

By virtue of his office the pastor is ‘‘steward’’ of the 
mysteries of God,’’ 1 Cor. 4, 1, and because the Lord’s 
Supper is a sacrament of such a nature as can benefit only 
those who acknowledge their sinfulness and desire forgive- 
ness for Christ’s sake, it is necessary for him to know who 
those persons are to whom he is to distribute his Master’s 
goods. If an army steward must exercise discretion and is 
counted a traitor when he deals out rations indiscriminately 
even to the enemy, much rather must the steward of Christ 
be governed by his Master’s orders to distribute His goods 
to those only for whom his Master intends them. In one 
way or another he must, therefore, learn beforehand who 
those persons are that intend to commune at a certain time, 
that he may be able to refuse those who are manifestly un- 
worthy, or who are otherwise not fitted to obtain the right 
benefit. Hence the necessity of announcement before Com- 
munion. Only where private confession is practiced, in 
which the pastor deals with each one individually, a formal 
announcement might be dispensed with. But private con- 
fession is probably not found anywhere in English-speak- 
ing Lutheran churches, and this renders announcement the 
more necessary. ‘ 

Time and place for announcement must not be fixed 
arbitrarily by the pastor. By so doing he would most 
likely, and needlessly, give occasion for discontent on the 
part of some of his parishioners. The better way is first 
to consult with the congregation, and the pastor, looking 
more to the good of the people than to his own convenience, 
should advise the fixing of such time and place as is most 
convenient or least burdensome to the larger number of 
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members. Neither should the pastor demand that each 
one must personally come to him every time. Though this 
should not be allowed to become the standing rule, yet it 
is sufficient, if persons who are spiritually and morally in 
good standing communicate their intention to the pastor 
by messenger or by letter. 

By far the most commendable custom is to have an- 
nouncement in the pastor’s study or in the sacristy of the 
church on a certain day of the week. This affords the 
pastor the most favorable opportunity to instruct the igno- 
rant, to encourage the weak, to rebuke the faulty, to ex- 
hort the tardy, and to give to each one the needed portion, 
Matt. 24, 45, and he should make full and prudent use of 
his opportunity. However, it is not wise each time and 
with each one to institute an examination of his or her 
spiritual condition, lest he appear over-inquisitive. This 
should be done sometimes, but with whom and how often 
must be left to the discretion of the loving shepherd of 
souls. Searching after hidden wrongdoing and rigor in 
putting questions should be studiously avoided, because 
thereby announcement is rendered odious to some, and 
they will thereafter dread or hate coming to the pastor. 
While a pleasant remark by the pastor is not out of place 
the people should not expect to be dismissed every time 
with nothing more than a commonplace chat or a joke. 
The pastor’s conversation and his whole demeanor should 
show that he has a heart for the people, that he is solic- 
itous for the welfare of their souls as one that must give 
account, ready to help them in their struggles, to comfort 
them in their trials, to warn them against dangers, to feel 
with them in their weaknesses and sorrows, to advance 
their inner life, and in every way to promote the salvation 
of their souls. 

The walk of the pastor in general, and more especially 
his deportment at the time of announcement for Communion, 
should always be such as to inspire the hearts of the people 
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with confidence toward him. Where private confession is 
not in use announcement is the time when parishioners are 
most disposed to unbosom themselves to their pastor, to 
acquaint him with their secret troubles, and to confess hid- 
den sins by which they are disquieted in their conscience. 
But they will not do this, unless their pastor is a man in 
whom they have the full confidence that he will scrupu- 
lously preserve the szgz/lum confesstonts. He must there- 
fore guard his tongue never, not even by the remotest in- 
timation, to reveal that which has been entrusted to him as 
confessor to any third person. Of sins that are past and 
revealed to him as confessor the pastor must be as silent as 
the grave, as though he knew nothing about them, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord: ‘‘I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more,’’ Jer. 31, 34. The 
pastor stands in the place of Christ, and the confession is 
made through him to Christ, and though it be a crime of 
the darkest dye, as long as Christ suffers it to remain hid- 
den the pastor’s lips must remain sealed. Even though 
the civil authorities should demand him to give testimony 
of what was confessed to him he must reply: Confession is 
made to me as the steward of Christ, and not as a citizen 
of the commonwealth. The man who cannot keep secret 
even from the wife of his bosom what has been entrusted to 
him as confessor is not fit for the ministerial office, and a 
congregation would do right in deposing such a traitor and 
expelling him from the ministry. 

Yet cases may occur in which a pastor cannot be bound 
to absolute secrecy, but in which it becomes his imperative 
duty to take certain steps which may involve the revealing 
of that which was confessed to him. These cases may be 
divided into two classes: sins that are continued in and sins 
to be committed in the future. To illustrate the first class, 
we may suppose the case of a man confessing a murder for 
which an innocent man is held in durance or is sentenced 
to the gallows. In this case the murder itself is a sin that 
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is past and cannot be undone, and therefore certainly be- 
longs under the szgzllum confesstonzs, but allowing an in- 
nocent man to suffer or to be executed for it is a sin which is 
continued in. In this case it would become the pastor’s 
duty to insist on the confesser that he procure the innocent 
man’s release either by giving himself up to the authorities, 
or in some other way. If the confesser refuse to do this, 
he should be asked to give the pastor permission to take 
the steps necessary to bring about the innocent man’s dis- 
charge. If this be also refused, the pastor must declare 
that he is in duty bound to prevent a legal murder, must tell 
the confesser so, and must then take the necessary steps, 
if possible without disclosing the identity of the murderer 
(not being a civil officer), but if this be not possible, by 
denouncing the murderer to the proper authorities. By con- 
senting to let a crime which involves the destruction of life 
and property to go on the pastor would render himself par- 
taker of the guilt. He that will not, though he might, pre- 
vent a crime is partner in it, Prov. 29, 24. 1 Tim. 5, 22. 
Neither is it in the nature of a true confession for a man 
confessing a sin nevertheless to declare his determination 
to abide in that sin. A true confession presupposes true 
repentance, which includes the willingness of abandoning 
the sin. 

The other class are future sins. It seems almost in- 
credible that any man could have the audacity to confess 
sins which he intends to commit in the future to his pastor, 
but when we remember the Romish doctrine that sins may 
be forgiven in advance, we easily understand that this may 
and does occur. Teaching that a man may be absolved 
from the guilt of future sins, the Romanists, consistently, 
also teach that future sins confessed to the priest must in- 
variably be kept secret. When Ravaillac confessed his in- 
tention of assassinating Henry IV of France to the priest 
Aubigny, that priest, in odedience to the doctrine of Anti- 
christ, kept this secret when he could easily have saved the 
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king’s life. When the Jesuit Garnett was tried for com- 
plicity in the Powder Plot at London his defense was that 
he had received knowledge of it in the confessional and 
therefore could not reveal it. In reference to these two 
crimes of high treason the Jesuit Binetus uttered the abom- 
inable sentence: ‘‘Praestare omnes reges occtdt, quam vel 
semel confesstonts sigtllum violart.’’ (Let all the kings be 
killed, rather than allow the seal of confession to be violated 
even once.) This doctrine and practice is certainly a plain 
characteristic of antichristian popery. Every Lutheran pas- 
tor knows, or ought to know, that the confessing and for- 
giving of future sins militates against the very nature of 
these institutions. Only sins that are past, or sins which 
are to be put away, belong into the sphere of confession and 
absolution. Sins which are intended in the future do not 
and cannot belong there. Hence it necessarily follows that 
in such cases the pastor is in no way bound to secrecy, but, 
rather, in duty bound to prevent sin and crime as far as this 
may be in his power. 

__ As a matter of course it is an altogether different thing 
when a confesser acknowledges himself guilty of a certain 
sin and, at the same time, expresses his fear that also in 
the future he will not be able to refrain from that sin. That 
person needs all the sympathy and encouragement the pastor 
is able to give him, and his secret must be kept inviolate. 

In the country, where the people live scattered, or 
where two, three, or more congregations are combined in 
one parish, personal announcement to the pastor during the 
week is frequently impossible, and other arrangements must 
be made. Where confessional services are held on the Satur- 
day before Communion announcement can take place then. 
This still offers the pastor opportunity to speak privately 
with individual persons. This good old custom of having 
special preparatory services on the day preceding Com- 
munion is much to be recommended for various reasons. 
When the people assemble specially for this purpose, their 
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minds are impressed more forcibly with the solemnity of the 
act of communing, and in a regular confessional sermon the 
preacher has a more favorable opportunity to expatiate on 
those subjects on which the occasion requires him to speak 
than in a necessarily short confessional service on Sunday 
morning. We are well aware that the holding of prepara- 
tory services on the preceding day is not practicable every- 
where, but its peculiar advantages admit of no doubt. 

The adjusting of personal and family quarrels, the re- 
buking of those who manifestly need correction, etc., should 
not be postponed until they announce their intention of go- 
ing toCommunion. For obvious reasons these things should 
be previously attended to by the pastor. 

Persons that refuse to comply with the order of an- 
nouncing themselves must not for this reason alone be de- 
barred from communing. Such persons generally need in- 
struction, and are to be treated with forbearance. Then 
only can they rightfully be taken under discipline when 
their refusal manifestly proceeds from unchristian motives. 
Nor should the pastor neglect also publicly to instruct the 
people on the necessity of announcement for Communion 
and on the benefits accruing to it. In some German Lu- 
theran congregations this may not be necessary, but where 
the very air is full of sectarian independentism, it becomes 
imperative. And this instruction should not be confined 
to this one custom only. To many outside the Lutheran 
church the entire arrangement of confessional services is 
a stumbling block, because they regard it a remnant of 
popery, and when occasion offers a Lutheran pastor will do 
well to set forth from the pulpit why our church preserves 
this practice, and what authority there is for it in the Scrip- 
tures. It is certainly the duty of every Lutheran minister 
to combat the existing prejudice against our church. There 
are many who take exception to the peculiarities in our wor- 
ship and practice simply and only because they do not 
know the whys and the wherefores. 
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To complete the subject of preliminaries to the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper two remarks on the formula 
of absolution must be added. Among English-speaking 
people a Lutheran pastor is apt to be asked to so change 
the formula of absolution as to make it read: ‘‘I announce 
unto you that God forgives you your sins.’’ To this re- 
quest no Lutheran pastor can consent, because it would in- 
volve a denial of the Lutheran doctrine on the means of 
grace and even the perfectness of redemption. Christ’s res- 
urrection is the world’s absolution, and ministers are sent 
to bring this absolution to men. ‘‘Thus it behooved Christ 
to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day: and that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name,’’ Luke 24, 46. 47. ‘‘Whose soever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them,’’ John 20, 23. The Gospel 
is absolution, and the minister in the stead of Christ pro- 
nounces this absolution to particular persons for their greater 
assurance. But the change mentioned would convey the 
idea that the forgiveness is not actually in the Word itself 
and must be obtained aside from the Word, which is a dis- 
tinctively Calvinistic idea. When it is argued that the for- 
giveness is certainly in the Word and by the Word, yet not 
in the minister’s word, it must be replied that the minis- 
ter’s word is none other than God’s Word, and the minister 
is only the messenger pronouncing it. The Lord does not 
say: To whom ye announce that God forgives him, He says: 
‘““Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted,’’ and Luke 
10, 16 He distinctly declares: ‘‘Hethat heareth you, heareth 
me.’’ Putting the very best construction on it the formula: 
I announce that God forgives, must render the absolution 
uncertain to the mind of the hearer. When a messenger 
comes to a prisoner and says, ‘‘I announce unto you that 
the governor pardons you,’’ the prisoner would have reason 
to say, ‘‘Thank you for the announcement. When will the 
governor’s pardon arrive?’’» But when the messenger says, 
‘‘In the name of the governor and by his command I pro- 
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nounce you a free man,’’ that leaves no room for the prisoner 
to doubt. 

In some Lutheran liturgies the formula of the retention 
of sin to the impenitent is added to that of absolution, but 
to use both together is very unwise. When this formula of 
retention is read directly after the absolution, timid souls 
are very easily rendered uncertain as to which now belongs 
to them, the absolution or the retention, and so the spark of 
confidence kindled by the absolution is lost to them again. 
In using such liturgies the formula of retention should al- 
ways be omitted, and the amen should follow right after the 
absolution. F. KUEGELE. 


Dr. LUTHER TELLS HOW THE REFORMATION 
WAS BEGUN. 


In the year 1541 Dr. Luther was provoked by an insipid 
libel of Henry of Braunschweig to charge once more upon 
the long-defeated host of Rome, and in his reply to his 
assailant (Wider Hans Wurst) he recounts the origin of the 
Reformation. ‘The following is a translation of the section 
in question: — 

‘‘However, since he pretends not to know who caused 
this Lutheran hubbub (as he terms it), I will here publicly 
state it, not, however, for his minions’, nor for his own 
benefit, for he knows the cause much better than I do. 
It was when we were dating our letters A. D. ’17, when a 
preaching friar by the name of John Tetzel, a great brag- 
gart, made his appearance, whom Duke Frederick had res- 
cued from being drowned in a sack in the Inn at Innsbruck 
by order of Maximilian (you may know it was done on 
account of his virtuous conduct!). Duke Frederick caused 
him to be reminded of this incident when he began to in- 
veigh against us Wittembergians; neither did he deny it. 
This same Tetzel was canvassing indulgences, and sold 
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grace for money, as dearly, or as cheaply, as he possibly 
could. At that time I was preacher at our local cloister, 
and was a young doctor, recently issued from the forge, and 
zealous and eager in the Holy Scriptures. 

‘‘Now, many of our Wittemberg people running to 
Juterbok and Zerbst after indulgences, and I being ignorant 
—as surely as my Lord Christ has redeemed me! — of what 
the indulgences were, just as everybody else was ignorant 
of it, I began to discreetly preach about how people might 
engage in something better, which was more certain than 
indulgences. In like manner I had preached about indul- 
gences before here at the castle, and had gained Duke 
Frederick’s ill favor thereby, (amongst other reasons) be- 
cause he loved his memorial church dearly. Now, to come 
to the real cause of this Lutheran hubbub: I let it pass. 
Presently I was being made aware of Tetzel’s preaching 
horrible, fearful doctrines, a few of which I shall here 
enumerate. Z.g., he claimed that he was in possession of 
such grace and power from the Pope that, if a person even 
had committed rape upon the holy Virgin Mary, the Mother 
of God, he could forgive this sin upon deposit in his money- 
chest of a satisfactory sum. Again, that the red cross of 
indulgences with the papal escutcheon reared in a church, 
was as efficacious as the cross of Christ. Again, that 
St. Peter, if he were present, should not possess more 
grace or power than he. Again, that he would not divide 
spoils with St. Peter in heaven, for he had saved more 
souls by his indulgences than St. Peter by his preaching. 
Again, that, on deposit in his chest of money for a soul in 
purgatory, such soul would soar heavenward, as soon as 
the money would chink on the bottom of the chest. Again, 
that the grace of indulgences was the very grace by which 
men were reconciled with God. Again, that there was no 
need of contrition, sorrow, or repentance for sin, if a per- 
son would purchase (buy, I should say!) letters of indul- 
gence; and he even sold indulgences for sins yet to be 
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committed. Such things he perpetrated in appalling num- 
ber, and his whole object was money. 

‘*T was ignorant at the time for whom this money was 
intended, when a booklet made its appearance with the 
coat of arms of the Bishop of Magdeburg imprinted on it, 
in which the questors were ordered to preach some of the 
above articles. Then it became manifest that Bishop Al- 
brecht had hired this Tetzel, because of his being such a 
great braggart; for Albrecht had been elected bishop at 
Mayence, on condition that he should, at his own expense, 
purchase (buy, I should say!) the pallium at Rome. For 
at Mayence three bishops, Berthold, Jacobus, and Vriel, 
had died in quick succession, and it may have been too 
great a burden on the diocese to purchase the pallium so 
often and at such short intervals, it being sold, as some 
say, at 26,000 guilders, while others claim 30,000; for at 
such a steep price the holy Father at Rome can sell flax- 
threads, which ordinarily are not worth sixpence. 

‘‘Accordingly, the Bishop had invented this scheme 
and proposed to pay the Fuggers,?) who had advanced the 
money for the pallium, out of the poor man’s pocket; and 
so he sends his great pickpocket abroad, —who, indeed, 
went to work with a will!—so that the money soon came 
dropping, chinking, and jingling into the chest in heaps. 
Meanwhile, however, he did not forget his dear self. But 
also the Pope had his finger in the pie, claiming half of the 
proceeds for his St. Peter’s Church at Rome. Thus, these 
fellows proceeded gleefully and with high hopes to strike at 
people’s purses, and to fleece them. Of these things, I say, 
I was ignorant at the time. 

‘*T wrote a letter containing the above propositions (of 
Tetzel) to the Bishop of Magdeburg, urging and requesting 
him to check Tetzel and to stop the preaching of such un- 
becoming things, inasmuch as trouble might arise from it. 


1) A famous banking-house in those days. 
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To do this, I wrote, would behoove him as Archbishop. 
I can still produce the letter. But I received no answer. 
In like manner I wrote to the Bishop of Brandenburg, my 
ordinary, in whom I had a very kind bishop. He replied: 
I was assailing the authority of the church, and would in- 
_volve myself in trouble; he would advise me to desist. 
However, I imagine they both thought the Pope would be 
far too powerful for such a miserable beggar as myself. 

‘*Accordingly, my theses against Tetzel were issued, 
which can be seen in print. In fourteen days they spread 
over nearly whole Germany; for everybody was complain- 
ing about the indulgences, particularly about Tetzel’s ar- 
ticles. And while all bishops and doctors held their peace, 
and no one was willing to bell the cat—for the heresy- 
hunters of the preaching fraternity had intimidated all the 
world by the promise of the stake, and Tetzel himself had 
had some priests jailed, who had taken exception to his im- 
pudent preaching, —then it was that Luther began to be 
extolled as a doctor, there having at last arisen one who 
would call a halt. This praise did not please me; for, as 
before stated, I did not know myself what the indulgences 
were, and the song (which I had undertaken to sing) seemed 
too high for my voice. 

‘“This is the first, real, and thorough beginning of the 
Lutheran hubbub, and it was not Duke Frederick who be- 
gan it, but the Bishop of Mayence through his pickpocket 
and cutpurse Tetzel, yea, rather through the latter person’s 
scandalous preaching to the end of stealing and robbing 
people’s money, therewith, as stated, to purchase his mag- 
nificent pallium; and because he would not interfere with 
Tetzel, although I had warned him, but rather continued 
stealing more money under the guise of indulgences, and 
purposed to keep on stealing, with an utter disregard of 
the truth and the salvation of souls. And this impudent 
priest, who knows all these things very well, would put the 
blame on our estimable and lamented prince by dropping 
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such brazen-faced lies among his minions. Now, if an un- 
pleasant hubbub has thus arisen to these blasphemous min- 
ions, to the rakes of Mayence, to their womanish cowards, 
their crestfallen rogues, and to their whole accursed rabble, 
they may thank the Bishop of Mayence for it; for he has 
begun it by his damnable thieving and greed, and through 
his blasphemer Tetzel, whom he has sent forth and de- 
fended. And though Luther should not have attacked the 
blasphemous preaching of Tetzel, matters had at that time 
reached such a high tension, that stoxes and beams would 
have had to cry out against it, which would not have - 
caused such a discreet Lutheran hubbub, but a horrible, 
devilish one; for if they would confess the truth, they 
should have to acknowledge that they have hitherto been 
safe under our shield and protection, z. e., under the Word 
of God; our rioters should have taught them manners in a 
different way. 

‘““The other cause of this hubbub is the most holy 
Father, Pope Leo, and his unseasonable bull of excommu- 
nication, Dr. Pig and all papists, also some great dunces 
abetting them, since everybody who could stir a pen wished 
to achieve knighthood by writing and clamoring against 
me. But I was in hopes the Pope would protect me, be- 
cause I had so secured and fortified my disputation by 
Scripture and by the papal decretals, that I was certain the 
Pope would condemn Tetzel and bless me; I even dedi- 
cated my resolutions to him in a humble letter, and many 
cardinals and bishops were greatly pleased with my book. 
For at that time I was a better papist than Mr. Mayence or 
Mr. Hal ever had been, or will be; and the papal decretals 
plainly stated that the questors could not by indulgences 
release souls from purgatory. However, while waiting for 
the blessing from Rome, thunder and lightning came upon 
me; I had to be the sheep which had muddied the water 
for the wolf; Tetzel went scot-free, and I had to suffer be- 
ing eaten. 
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‘*Moreover, they dealt with me according to such re- 
fined popish methods that I had been sentenced at Rome 
sixteen days before I received the citation. However, when 
Cardinal Cajetan had come to the Diet of Augsburg, Dr. Stau- 
pitz prevailed on our good prince, Duke Frederick, to visit 
the Cardinal, and he obtained the Cardinal’s promise to 
hear me. Thus I came to Augsburg to the Cardinal, who 
feigned friendliness to me; but after much negotiating I ex- 
pressed a willingness henceforth to remain silent, provided 
also my opponents should be bound to silence. Not being 
able to obtain this, I appealed from the Pope to the Coun- 
cil and departed. Thus the matter was later brought into 
the diets, and was frequently discussed; but this is not the 
place to write about that, for it is too long a story. Mean- 
while our polemical writings had reached their most violent 
stage, until matters have now come to such a pass that they 
are not ashamed to shun the light and at present to teach 
many things which they formerly have condemned, and 
which they could not teach without the aid of our books. 

‘‘Now, if a hubbub has arisen from this which hurts 
them, they must thank themselves for it. Why did they 
treat matters in such an unreasonable and unbecoming man- 
ner, in defiance of all right, truth, Scripture and their own 
decretals? They may not blame anybody but themselves 
for it. We propose to have our quiet mirth at their wails, 
and to twit them with their loss, comforting ourselves with 
the thought that their hour has come. For even to this 
day they have not ceased, being such blinded, obdurate, 
and unreasonable dolts, to treat matters in such a manner 
as if they would willfully perish. The wrath of God is come 
upon them, as they deserve. 

‘‘Ror it has now come to light (thank God!) that in- 
dulgences are a diabolical lie, and still they will not repent 
nor think of amending their ways, nor of reforming, but by 
the empty, meaningless cry, ‘The Church!’ they purpose 
to defend all their abominations. And if they had commit- 
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ted no other evil, alone the indulgences would be a sufficient 
reason why God should condemn to eternal fire and cast 
them out from among men. Do but consider, dear Chris- 
tian, firstly, how the Pope, the cardinals, bishops, and all 
ecclesiastics have filled and deceived the world with their 
lying indulgences. Secondly, how they have blasphemously 
called them the grace of God, while, in reality, they are 
nothing, nor can be anything, but a release from the duty of 
making satisfaction for wrongs here in time, in other words, 
nothing. For we now know that this satisfaction amounts to 
nothing. In the third place, how they have sold them for 
God’s grace by shameful simony and Iscariot practice, while 
the grace of God must be offered freely. In the fourth place, 
how they have stolen and robbed money and goods from the 
whole world, and have done so in the name of God. Inthe 
fifth place, which is the most atrocious feature, how they 
have employed these blasphemous lies to foster a horrible 
kind of idolatry; for many thousands of souls relying on 
these indulgences as on God’s grace, and dying in such con- 
fidence, have perished by the hands of these murderers of 
souls. For a person trusting in, and building upon, lies is 
the devil’s servant. 

‘“These souls are denouncing woe upon popery, and 
popery owes them their restoration to God. In like man- 
ner they are bound to restore all the money and goods which 
they have thus stolen; also to restore to God His honor, of 
which they have shamefully deprived Him by their indul- 
gences. When will they do so? Yea, when are they ever 
concerned about it? Still, if they will not do so, with what 
right do they claim the appellation of a Christian Church, 
and the right to hold and to improve the estates of the 
Church? Do you call that a church which is teeming with 
indulgences, that is, with diabolical lies, idolatry, simony, 
Iscariotism, thieving, and murdering of souls, as was shown 
above? Well, if they will not do so freely, they must be 
compelled. ‘There is One strong enough to exact it from 
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them, even with everlasting fire in hell. Meanwhile we 
shall not call them a church, but a school of the devil, 
though all the minions of Hal and Mayence should lose their 
wits and turn mad on account of it.’”” (Wider Hans Wurst. 
Leipzic ed., vol. 21, pp. 393—395.) 

These are strong words, full of burning indignation, 
spoken in a time that required such words and by a man 
whom God had fashioned for speaking such words. ‘Thus 
the prophets would speak of old, fearlessly attacking the 
frivolities of the day, and their indignation would rise to 
an appalling grandeur that must have cowed their wicked 
hearers into timid submission. Thus the loving and meek 
Savior would hurl His woes against the spoilers of His sanc- 
tuary. There is a sublime righteousness in just anger which 
serves as its best defense against the over-sensitive crit- 
icism of a weaker age which, being removed from the scene 
of danger and unable to fully understand the extent of that 
danger, has, in a great measure, lost the sense of apprecia- 
tion for the rugged weapons which the Almighty had forged 
for our deliverance from that danger. One almost feels 
ashamed to have had to say this much in defense, as it 
were, of the work of a man who asks not to be excused for 
what he has done, but has an abiding claim upon our grate- 
ful remembrance and admiration. Were the work of the Ref- 
ormation to take place to-day, it should still require the un- 
relenting vigor of Luther’s pen. His was a new wine; if 
it bursts old bottles, so much the worse for the bottles, 
Matt. 9, 17. ~ 

Though devils all the world should fill, 
All eager to devour us, 

We tremble not, we fear no ill, 
They shall not overpower us. 

This world’s prince may still 

Scowl fierce as he will, 

He can harm us none, 


He’s judged: the deed is done; 
One little word can fell him. 


